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A portion of SPEECH Monocrapus is devoted to the publication of articles based 
on original research, representing the various areas of specialization and tech- 
niques of investigation included in the field of speech. 


These reports should be given in enough detail to permit the reader to know 
how the author carried out his investigation and how he arrived at his con- 
clusions. Sources of evidence, conditions of observations, methods of gathering data, 
should be cited or described. Reports of experimental investigations should follow 
the usual pattern: statement of purpose, procedures used in gathering data, 
analysis of data, conclusions. While the inclusion of the data is essential, it 
should be presented concisely. Tables should be on separate pages. If statistical 
methods are employed, they should be named, but they need not be described if 


they are standard, or are adequately explained in some source to which the author 
can refer. 


Articles in SPEECH MONocRAPHs vary considerably in length. Short ones will 
be considered by the Editorial Board when they represent investigations the nature 
or scope of which permits a brief report without omitting essential details. Authors 
preparing reports of major studies involving extensive data and/or analysis, and 
anticipating that their material will exceed 8,00 words, should write to the 
Editor, inquiring about the availability of space and giving an estimate of the prob- 
able length of the material. 


Contributors should have their manuscripts read by competent critics before 
submitting them for publication. When manuscripts are based on dissertations, 
that fact should be indicated, with the name of the director of the original 
research, in a footnote. In such cases, the director should review the manuscript. 


All copy should be proofread by at least one person besides the author before 
being submitted tor publication. The number of words in the copy should be noted 
in the upper right-hand corner of the first page. Titles should be typed in full . 
capitals, with the author’s name in capitals, two spaces below. The author's 
affiliation, school or college (or home city, if he is not so affiliated), should ap- 
pear, with normal capitalization, two spaces below his name. Footnotes should be 
typed on separate sheets following the last page of the manuscript. They should 
be double spaced, with triple spacing between items. Authors should retain a 
duplicate manuscript, and should send a carbon copy to the editor along with 
the original. The original copy should be on heavy bond paper. 


All manuscripts must conform to the MLA Style Sheet, a copy of which can 
be secured from the Treasurer, Modern Language Association, 100 Washington 
Square East, New York 3, New York. Price: 25 cents. 


Manuscripts will be read by the Editor and members of the Editorial Board 
before a final decision is made. Accepted manuscripts will be published in ap- 
proximately the order of their acceptance. The deadline for submitting final re- 
vision of accepted manuscripts is two months before date of issue. Publication 


dates are March, June, August, and November. Contributors should keep the 
Editor informed of any changes in address. 


Reprint order blanks are sent to authors; orders should be placed at once with 
the Artcraft Press, Columbia, Missouri. Reprints cannot be secured later. 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN SPEECH: 
WORK IN PROGRESS, 1959 


]. JEFFERY AUER 


Indiana University 


His annual compilation has appeared 
Tin Speech Monographs since 1951, 
and dissertations reported previously are 
not re-listed here. In the current year, 
205 new dissertations have been reported 
by 26 graduate departments. Three 
trends might be noted: (1) the total 
number of new dissertations continues 
to increase slightly; (2) the first three 
categories continue include about 
three-quarters of all new dissertations; 
and (3) the number and proportion of 
new dissertations in the theatre category 
has increased sharply. 


to 


By rank, total number, and approxi- 
mate percentage, the new dissertations 
are distributed in categories as follows: 


1. Theatre (75) 36% 
2. Public Address (48) 23% 
3. Speech and Hearing 

Disorders (43) 20% 
4- Radio and Television ... (20) 9% 
5. Speech Education (a1) 6% 
6. Fundamentals of Speech . (10) 5% 
7. Interpretation {a 


Dissertations are arranged alphabeti- 
cally by the first principal word in the 
title, except that proper names are used 
in indexing the sub-categories “Orators” 
and “Playwrights.” Following each title 
is the name of the researcher and the 
institution where he is a candidate. The 





approximate date of completion, if re- 
ported, concludes each entry. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH 
Critical Thinking 
An experimental study of the relationship 
of critical thinking ability and language be- 
havior in speech fundamentals students. Lucy 
Bergman, U. of Minnesota, 1960. 


General Semantics 


A comparison of the extensional orienta- 
tion of experience within experienced public 
speakers. Leona Westover, U. of Denver, 1959. 

Social judgments of status cues in language. 


L. S. Harms, Ohio State U., 1959. 


Intelligibility and Discrimination 


Speech improvement through games. Wil- 
liam Formaad, Teachers College, Columbia U., 
1959- 


Studies in the measurement and analysis of 
achievement with some visual symbols of speech. 
Charles John Tolch, Ohio State U., 1959. 


Language Development 

The preparation, presentation, and evalu- 
ation of a television program series in the 
language development of pre-school children 
R. Ray Battin, U. of Florida, 1961. 


Listening 

Study of direct training of listening habits 
to increased comprehension and/or retention 
of facts and relationships orally presented. 
Charles Robert Petrie, Jr., Purdue U., 1960. 


Phonetics 

A study of consonantal confusions through 
the use of dichotic phonetic categories. Alan 
C. Nichols, Ohio State U., 1959. 








80 





Voice Science 

An electromyographic study of muscular co- 
ordinations involved in expiration during speech 
in relation to variations of pitch, intensity, 
and duration of syllables. Roy E. Eblen, Jr., 
State U. of Iowa, 1960. 

The use of cinefluorography in speech re- 
search: a methodological study. Kenneth L. 
Moll, State U. of Iowa, 1960. 


PuBLic ADDRESS 


Communication and Discussion 

Critical requirements for the oral communi- 
cation of industrial foremen. William S. Tacey, 
Pennsylvania State U., 1959. 

An empirical study of mass media and group 
discussion as used in the community education 
division program, METROPLEX, at San Ber- 
nardino Valley College. Rodney Shepherd, U. 
of Southern California, 1960. 

Racism and mass media: A study of atti- 
tudinal patterns in mass communication proc- 
esses. Daisy F. Balsley, U. of Denver, 1959. 

Some evaluation of administrative communi- 
cations of institutions of higher learning. Rob- 
ert E. Dunham, Ohio State U., 1959. 

The speech factor in management. Russell 
E. Elliott, Wayne State U., 1960. 

A study of group discussion in cross-cultural 
situations. Stanley Taylor, Michigan State U., 
1961. 


A study of religious symbols and their im- 


portance for speech communication..Donald E. 


Walrafen, U. of Denver, 1959. 


Orators 

A rhetorical analysis of the pleading in 
Brown versus Board of Education. Theodore 
N. Smith, Michigan State U., 1961. 


An analysis of representative occasional 
speeches of William Cullen Bryant. Robert Sil- 
ber, State U. of Iowa, 1960. 


A critical study of the effect of Horace 
Bushnell’s theory of language upon his theory 
and practice of rhetoric. Warren H. Faber, 
Northwestern U., 1960. 


The public speaking of Zachariah. Chandler. 
John M. Thurber, Michigan State U., 1961. 


A study of the deliberative speeches of Wil- 
liam Bourke Cockran in the late national 
period, 1890 to 1910, of United States politics. 
Bernard Patrick McCabe, Jr., New York U., 
1961. 

A study of the ministry of Dr. Henry Hitt 
Crane with special attention focused upon his 
socially significant sermons and college ad- 
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dresses. Benjamin P. Mehrling, Wayne State 
U., 1960. 

The public speaking of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. Ralph Pomeroy, Stanford U., 1959. 

The persuasive techniques of Charles Grandi- 
son Finney as a revivalist and social reform 
speaker. J. Robert Emmel, Pennsylvania State 
U., 1959. 

The public address of James Cardinal Gib- 
bons, in his role as Catholic spokesman on 
social issues in America. Reverend Omer Kline, 
Teachers College, Columbia U., 1960. 

A study of the persuasive techniques of 
Joseph Paul Goebbels. Henry Moltke, 
Michigan State U., 1961. 

A critical analysis of James H. Lane’s speak- 
ing. Fred Rogers, U. of Utah, 1960. 

Brunetto Latini and thirteenth-century rhet- 
oric, James East, Stanford U., 1959. 

A rhetorical analysis of representative ser- 
mons by George Campbell Morgan. Arthur F. 
Katt, Indiana U., 1960. 

Rhetoric of Daniel O'Connell. George Rem- 
ington, U. of Illinois, 1960. 

A rhetorical analysis of the preaching of 
Norman Vincent Peale. Allen 
Michigan State U., 1961. 

A study of the preaching career of Merton 
Stacher Rice. Harold A. Mondol, 
State U., 1961. 

A rhetorical study of the radio preaching of 
H. M. S. Richards on the “Voice of Prophecy” 


yon 


Broadhurst, 


Michigan 


broadcast. Wilber Alexander, Michigan State 
U., 1960. 
A rhetorical study of William Bell Riley. 


Lloyd B. Hull, Wayne State U., 1960. 

The political speaking of Henry F. Schricker 
of Indiana. Donald Richard Smith, Purdue U., 
1959- 

The collected Anna Howard 
Shaw, with introduction and notes. Wilmer A. 
Linkugel, U. of Wisconsin, 1960. 

A study of the speeches and speaking of 
Burton K. Wheeler. Donald J. Cameron, North- 
western U., 1960. 


works of Dr. 


Oratory 

The for 
study in political persuasion. James G. Powell, 
U. of Wisconsin, 1960. 

Anti-Bellum South Carolina oratory: The 
idiom of a culture. William Reynolds, U. of 
Florida, 1960. , 

The classical concept of epideictic discourse 
as it describes non-deliberative and non-foren- 
sic discourse of today. J. Richard Chase, Cor- 
nell U. 


Americans democratic action: A 
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A content analysis of the inaugural addresses 
of the presidents of the United States. Donald 
L. Wolfarth, U. of Minnesota, 1959. 

A historical and critical analysis of American 
rhetoric as it developed in the Boylston chair 
of rhetoric and oratory at Harvard U. (1804 
to 1958). Paul Eugene Ried, Ohio State U., 
1959- 

A history and analysis of the public speak- 
ing of the United World Federalists, 1947 to 
1957- E. Samuel Dudley, U. of Michigan, 1959. 

The influence of classical rhetoric on Chris- 
tian preaching during the first five centuries 
A. D. Father Benignus Cloonan, Pennsylvania 
State U., 1959. 

Rhetoric of the Farm-Labor Party in Min- 
nesota. Leslie Rude, U. of Illinois, 1960. 


A rhetorical analysis of the debate in Con- 
of Hawaii and Alaska 


Dedmon, State U. of 


the admission 
to the Union. Donald 
1959. 

A rhetorical study of the debate in the Sen- 
ate on the peace resolutions designed to pre- 
vent the Civil War. Walter Fisher, State U. of 
1960. 

Significant rhetorical practices in the Par- 
liamentary speaking of the Fourth Party. Rob- 
ert E. Davis, U. of Illinois, 1959. 


gress on 


lowa, 


Iowa, 


Speaking at the Jefferson-Jackson Day din- 


ners. Ronald Stinnett, U. of Minnesota, 1961. 


individualism as revealed by 
selected farm relief debates in the House of 
Representatives, 1929 to 1933. Sylvester Clif- 


ford, U. of Denver, 1959. 


A study of 


Public Speaking 

A study of ability to predict opinion. George 
L. Shapiro, U. of Minnesota, 1959. 

An experimental study of the relationship be- 
tween critical thinking ability and confidence 
as a speaker, and the influence of frame of ref- 


erence on’ recall and rationalization, Erhardt 
Schinske, U. of Minnesota, 1959. 
An investigation of the relationships _be- 


tween certain personality traits and elements 
of speaking effectiveness. Ted J. Barnes, State 
U. of Iowa, 1959. 


Rhetoric 

The analysis of deliberative issues. Herbert 
L. James, U. of Florida, 1961. 

Bernard Lami’s L’Art de Parler: An interpre- 
tative and evaluative analysis. Mary Jeanette 
Taylor, U. of Florida, 1961. 

The reporting and criticism of public 
speeches in contemporary weekly magazines of 
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news and commentary. Bruce Kendall, U. of 
Wisconsin, 1960. 

Rhetorical proof and truth in Aristotle. W. 
Brock Brentlinger, U. of Illinois, 1959. 


INTERPRETATION 
The influence of selected nineteenth-century 
elocutionists on modern speech training. Kath- 
leen Torsey, U. of Florida, 1961. 


A theory of the interpretative approach to 
oral reading. Robert R. Kidder, Wayne State 


U., 1960. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Codes and Regulations 

Analysis of editorializing in mass communi- 
cations. Mary Ann Cusack, Wayne State U., 
1959- 

The broadcaster as advocate: The right of 
networks and licensees to editorialize. John 
Witherspoon, Stanford U. 

Development by the Federal Communications 
Commission of the concept of public interest 
as it applies to broadcast programming. Jane 
Magruder, Ohio State U., 1959. 

The regulation of broadcasting. Robert S. 
McMahon, Ohio State U., 1959. 


Educational Radio 
“So You’re an American”—educational radio 
program. Phillip Gelb, Columbia U., Teachers 


College, 1960. 


Educational Television 

An analysis of art programs on television: 
1946 to 1956. Orazio Fumagalli, State U. of 
Iowa, 1960. 

Educational television in the junior college. 
Joe A. Bailey, U. of Texas, 1960. 

An experimental analysis of four educational 
television programs, testing the ability of ex- 
perts to predict program success. Barton L. 
Griffith, U. of Michigan, 1958. 

An experimental study of the relative ef- 
fectiveness of television presentation and con- 
ventional classroom techniques in promoting 
initial comprehension of basic verb form con- 
cepts in elementary Spanish. E. Wayne Bundy, 
U. of Michigan, 1960. 

A study of attitudes toward tax supported 
educational television activities in the Detroit 
meiropolitan John B. Haney, U. of 
Michigan, 1959. 


area. 


A study of learning ability as a factor in 
educational television viewing. J. Daniel Cogan, 
Wayne State U., 1960. 
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Television in education: A classification and 
analysis of research. Presley D. Holmes, Jr., 
Wayne State U., 1959. 





History 

An historical study of live network television 
drama from 1938 to 1958. Francis W. Sturcker, 
U. of Minnesota, 1959. 

A historical study of programming techniques 
and practices of Radio Station KWKH, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana: 1922 to 1950. Lillian J. Hall, 
Louisiana State U., 1959. 

A history of the first thirty years of anthology 
television drama. William K. Hawes, U. of 
Michigan, 1960. 

A study of the development of network 
news services and presentation, 1930 to 1950. 
Robert Rutherford Smith, Ohio State U., 1959. 

Television broadcasting in West Germany 
and West Berlin. Bernard Russi, Jr., Wayne 
State U. 


Techniques 

A comparative analysis of the lines of argu- 
ment accompanying the developmental stages 
of four media: Silent films, radio, sound film, 
and television. Robert E. Davis, State U. of 
Iowa, 1960. 

A study of the Lutheran series, 
and the techniques employed. F. Brooks Sand- 
ers, U. of Michigan, 1960. 

The use of the semantic differential technique 
in the analysis of the images of three Columbus 
commercial stations. David 
Sabah, Ohio State U., 1959. 


television 


television Franklin 


THEATRE 

Actors and Acting 

The acting style of Sarah Bernhardt. Gerda 
Taranow, Yale U. 

The career of W. E. Burton in 
Rue C. Johnson, Indiana U. 

Fritz Leiber, actor and manager. Herman H. 
Diers, U. of Illinois, 1960. 


the theatre. 


Audience 
Attitudes toward playgoing in a_ selected 
contemporary educational theatre audience. 


Nathaniel S. Eek, Ohio State U., 1959. 


Criticism 
An analysis of the critical reception of Irish 

drama on the New York stage: 1goo to 1958. 

Kenneth C. Lyman, U. of Wisconsin, 1959. 

An analysis of the dramatic theory and 
criticism of Wolcott Gibbs as it appeared in 
his New Yorker theatre reviews. Gilbert L. 
Bloom, State U. of Iowa, 1961. 
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Dramatic criticism of the professional New 
York theater 1929 to 1940. Edward Greenberg, 
New York U. 





Direction and Production 


Albert Marshall Palmer, producer: 
of management, 


A study 
dramaturgy, and stagecraft 
in the American theatre, 1872 to 1896. Patrick 
M. Ryan, Jr., Yale U. 

David Wark Griffith—a_ biographical 
of Griffith’s contribution to the transition from 
Stage to screen, 1900 to 
Henderson, New York U., 1961. 

Elia Kazan as director. Richard Mason, U. of 
Wisconsin, 1959. 

A guide for directing Restoration comedy. 
Joseph Graham, Columbia U., Teachers Col- 
lege, 1960. 

Norman Bel Geddes, man of ideas. Bernhard 
R. Works, U. of Wisconsin, 1960. 

The staging of extra-dramatic material in 
Tudor and Stuart plays. James W. Gousseff, 
Northwestern U. 


study 


1917. Robert Morton 


A study of four problems of the arena di- 
rector. Charles Ward Dodrill, Northwestern U. 


Dramaturgy, Dramatic Themes, and Conventions 


American dramatic experiment: Drama of the 
1930's. Analysis of selected plays with respect 
to realism and theatricality. Bertram Barer, U. 
of Minnesota, 1959. 

American farce in the nineteenth-century: Its 
structure and form. Paul C. Wadleigh, Indiana 
U. 

Characterization in a selected group of tele- 
vision dramas. George Goodrich, State U. of 
lowa, 1960. 

A comparison of the balance of form and 
content in Greek and modern drama. Lawrence 
Wismer, Stanford U. 

The development of dramatic comic theory 
in America to 1850. Frederic L. Sederholm, 
State U. of Iowa, 1960. 

Development of stage language in nineteenth- 
century American poetic drama. Polly May 
Fitch, Stanford U., 1961. 

The drama in dance. Marion L. Davis, U. of 
Wisconsin, 1959. 

Dramaturgical analysis of contemporary 
courtroom dramas. Thomas R. Long, Michigan 
State U., 1959. 

English life in the eighteenth-century Lon- 
don Christmas Pantomime. David Mayer, North- 
western U. 

An investigation of the nature of short story 


adaptation for the Broadway theatre from 1930 
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to 1958. Joseph J. Miranne, Jr., New York U., 
1960. 
The Moro-Moro play in 
Robert E. Soller, Indiana U. 
Point of view in the drama. August W. Staub, 
Louisiana State U., 1960. 


the Philippines. 


Principles and methods of plotting in Ameri- 
can realistic serious drama, Mel 
Ellett, Stanford U., 1960. 

The representation of the immigrant on the 
New York stage 1881 to 1910. Robert Dell, New 
York U. 

A study of bourgeois tragedy. Herbert Car- 
son, U. of Minnesota, 1960. 


1879-1950. 


Time as a device in drama. Laurence Auer- 
bach, U. of Wisconsin, 1960. 

Tragi-comedy: A study of the balance of the 
serious and comic in selected plays of Euripides, 
Marston, Moliére, Chekov, and O’Casey. Joan 
Reynertson, Stanford U., 1960. 


Educational Theatre 


High school .drama as self discovery. Samuel 
Elkind, Teachers College, Columbia U., 1960. 
History: American 

The Civil War in American drama. Ralph 
P. Carter, Indiana U. 

French comic opera in New York, 1860-1go00. 
James O. Morgan, U. of Illinois, 1959. 

An historical study of the diseuse in America. 
John J. Corcoran, New York U., 1960. 

A history of the development of the educa- 
tional theatre in Negro colleges and universi- 
ties and its relationship to significant move- 
ments in community relations from igii to 
1959. Floyd Leslie Sandle, Louisiana State U., 
1959- 

A history of dramatic expression in the adult 
the Riverside Church, 
Karen DuBin, Columbia U., 1960. 

A history of theatre in Deadwood, Central 
City, and South Dakota: 1876-1890. 
Lawrence Stine, State U. of Iowa, 1960. 


program of 1928-1958. 


Lead, 


A history of theatrical activities in Denver, 
1911-1931. William S. Robinson, U. 
1959- 

Jazz-vaudeville drama, 1920-1935. 
Patterson, State U. of Iowa, 1960. 

Professional theatre in Dallas—igg0 to 1956. 


of Denver, 


Perry W. 


Jackson Davis, Louisiana State U., 1959. 
The purposes and significant trends in off- 


Broadway theatre. Robert L. Hobbs, North- 
western U. 
Southern tent shows: 1890-1925. Faye Head, 


Louisiana State U., 1960. 
The struggle over monopoly in the American 


commercial theatre. Baker, New 
York U. 

Theatre in Dallas. Benjamin B. Griffiths, In- 
diana U., 1961. 

Theatrical entertainment in rural Missouri 
from the Civil War to 1890. William West, U. of 
Missouri, 1961. 

The Yiddish Art Theatre movement in New 
York from 1918 to 1950. David S. Lifson, New 


York U. 


Dorothy G. 


History: International 


Byzantine drama and _ theatre. Ann 
Fruth, U. of Wisconsin, 1960. 

Literary figures in French drama of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Old- 


rich H. Kadlec, U. of Michigan, 1959. 


Mary 


Original Plays 

Three original three-act 
Klein, U. of Denver, 1960. 

Three original three-act plays. William Shank- 
weiler, U. of Denver, 1960. 

Three original three-act plays. James Davis 
Sikes, U. of Denver, 1960. 

Two original plays, Circus and an untitled 
play. Norman Handlesman, State U. of Iowa, 
1960. 

Two original plays, Day of the Comet and an 
untitled play. Donald McCaffrey, State U. of 
Iowa, 1960. 

Two original plays, Goliath and an untitled 


Albert R. 


plays. 


play. James Severns, State U. of Iowa, 1960. 

Two original plays, The Next Gale and an 
untitled play. Richard Stockton, State U. of 
Iowa, 1960. 

Two original plays, Reservation on the Rocks 
and an untitled play. Thomas Turner, State U. 
of Iowa, 1960. 

The Unfinished Luisa 
and The Siege of Canudos. Joseph Rosenberg, 
State U. of Iowa, 1960. 


Two original plays, 


Two original plays, Very Love and My Father's 


Tomahawk. David Larsen, State U. of Iowa, 


1960. 


Playwrights 

The dramatic theory of Bertolt Brecht: Its 
background, development, and content. Andrew 
E. Woe, State U. of Iowa, 1961. 

The drama of T. S. Eliot. Carol H. Smith, U. 
of Michigan. 

The structure of Charles Hoyt’s farces. Leo M. 
Jones, Indiana U. 

Irony in the comedies of Ben Jonson. Donald 
Soule, Stanford U., 1959. 


A critical examination of the doctrine of 















































poetic justice in the major plays of Moliére. 
Byron E. Sigler, Stanford U., 1960. 

A study of Kenyon Nicholson. Helen Man- 
full, U. of Minnesota, 1960. 

The “comic” in Sean O'’Casey’s plays. Lewis 
Palter, Northwestern U. 

The structure of O’Neill’s tragedy. James F. 
Elrod, Indiana U., 1959. 

Pirandello’s concept of dramatic action as re- 
flected in his plays. Austin O. Perego, State U. 
of Iowa, 1961. 

Chance in the structure of Shakespeare's 
major tragedies. Robert D. Hennon, Indiana U. 

The character of Hamlet in relation to the 
structure of Shakespeare’s tragedy. James S. 
Bost, Indiana U. 

Shaw's heroines. Lloyd Besant, U. of Wis- 
consin, 1960. 

Pantomime in the drama of Heinrich von 
Kleist. Arthur S. Wensinger, U. of Michigan, 
1959. 

Oscar Wilde. Donald Spencer, U. 
consin, 1960. 

Visual Arts 


Original designs for three plays. John Dreier, 
U. of Denver, 1959. 


of Wibp- 


Principles of designing high school 
toriums. Howard Fox, New York U. 


aud: 


SPEECH AND HEARING DisoRDERS 
A phasia 

A measurement of abstract ability in the 
aphasic by means of an adaptation of the Guld- 
stein-Scheerer object-sorting test and other tests 
of abstract ability. Barbara T. Bard, New York 
U., 1960. 

A study of the effects of motivating instrue- 
tions on the language performance of aphasics. 
Margaret Love Stoicheff, State U. of Iowa, 1959. 

A study of the linguistic function of che 
dysphasic patient. Clarence O. Fingerle, U. of 
Michigan, 1961. 


Articulation 

An analysis of the relationships between cer- 
tain factors associated with defective articula- 
tion and listener reaction. Evan P. Jordan, State 
U. of Iowa, 1960. 

An evaluation and comparison of the phonet- 
ic and imitative techniques of speech re-educa- 
tion for functional articulation defects and 
auditory discrimination for speech sounds. Karol 
S. Reiner, New York U., 1959. 

A study of the articulatory problems of col- 
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lege students. K. C. Davidson, U. of Missouri, 
1961. 

Relationship between inconsistency of mis- 
articulation and speech improvement of first 
grade children. Maude O. Brungard, Pennsyl- 
vania State U., 1960. 


Cleft-Palate 

An investigation of basic factors in cleft 
palate speech. William F. Hale, U. of Missouri, 
1961. 

An investigation of nasality in cleft-palate 
speakers. Richard McDermott, State U. of Iowa, 
1960. 

An X-Ray study of unrepaired cleft-palate 
oral-pharyngeal structures and their function- 
ing during vowel formation. Calvin Knobeloch, 
U. of Florida, 1959. 


Hearing 

An assessment of behavioral and academic 
implications of hearing loss among mentally 
retarded, hard-of-hearing, and deaf children. 
Norman Sumner Barnes, Purdue U., 1959. 

An assessment of behavioral 
implications of hearing loss among _ public 
school children. William George G. Williams, 
Purdue U., 1960. . 

An experimental investigation of the effec- 
tiveness of binaural hearing for adults with 
impaired hearing. William J. Brown, Syracuse 
U., 1958. 


and academic 


Geriatric audiology and rehabilitation. Don- 
ald Williamson, Michigan State U., 1960. 

The hearing of the aged—An _ audiologic 
study of the residents of a home for the aged. 
Geraldine B. Keller, New York U., 1961. 

An investigation of the hearing losses of pre- 
school three, four, and five year old children. 
Robert Arthur, U. of Florida, 1961. 

Moto-kinesthetic method of speech habilita- 
tion to hearing handicapped pupils. Beverly Ann 
Broadbent, Purdue U., 1959. 

The measurement of visual speech reception. 


Harvey Jay Gardner. Ohio State U., 1960. 


Mentally Retarded 

An evaluation of the interrelationships of 
certain language skills in a group of institu- 
tionalized mentally retarded subjects. Gwenyth 
R. Vaughn, U. of Denver, 1959. 

Language development in non-institutional- 
ized mentally retarded children: with special 
emphasis on the Siever Differential Language 
Facility Test. Barbara J. Seelye, U. of Denver, 
1959- 


A study of the relation between hearing thres- 
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holds and listening thresholds in brain-damaged 
children. William S$. Jacquot, U. of Denver, 


1959- 


Nasality 

Hypernasal voice: its relation to growth dis- 
turbance and physiological activity. Samuel 
Glen Fletcher, U. of Utah, 1958. 


Parental Attitudes 

An empirical study of certain attitudes and 
behaviors of mothers of stuttering children. 
Eugene C. Borghi, U. of Southern California, 
1959- 


Personality Effects 

Perception of others, reactions toward others, 
and self-evaluation of these reactions by speech 
defectives. Ned Jay Christensen, Pennsylvania 
State U., 1959. 

A personality study of adults with speech 
defects. Thomas Wellington Norris, Michigan 
State U., 1960. 

Portrayal of the speech defective in literature. 
Mary Joan Anders, Michigan State U., 1960. 


Stuttering 

The body image and stuttering. Joseph A. 
Fitzpatrick, U. of Denver, 1959. 

A comparison of the effects of delayed audi- 
tory sidetone on the speech of stutterers and 
non-stutterers, and an investigation of delayed 
auditory sidetone with regard to certain stut- 
tering phenomena. James N. Neelley, State U. 
of Iowa, 1959. 

A cross-cultural investigation of some vari- 
ables associated with stuttering. Joseph L. 
Stewart, State U. of Iowa, 1959. 

The effectiveness of three types of control 
patterns for stuttering as measured by the re- 
actions of a_ large body of 
listeners to a sound film demonstrating each 
of these patterns. Sol Berlin, New York U., 
1961. 

An exploratory study of the use of tape 
recordings in stuttering therapy. Doris Louise 
Davis, New York U., 1961. 

The listening skill of stutterers. Lin Welch, 
U. of Missouri, 1959. 


representative 


Measuring conditioned audience attitudes 
toward stuttering by the use of sound motion 
picture. G. Gabrielle Casebier, U. of Wisconsin, 
1959- 

Multiphasic analysis of stutterers. Dorothy 


Baronofski, U. of Minnesota, 1959. 


Projective study of aggression in primary 
stutterers. James Aten, U. of Washington, 1959. 
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A Q-technique study of the self-concepts of 
stutterers. Vincent Wallen, Boston U., 1959. 

A study of the effects of delayed auditory 
side-tone on the speech performance of stut- 
terers. George A. Soderberg, Ohio State U., 
1959- 

A study of the effects of a tranquillizing agent 
on a group of young stutterers. Anthony P. 
Bowie, U. of Michigan, 1960. 


Testing and Prognosis 

A development of measures of non-fluency. 
Martin A. Young, State U. of Iowa, 1960. 

An investigation of the spread of masking. 
Tom W. Tillman, Northwestern U., 1960. 

Investigation of two aspects of bone conduc- 
tion testing: Placement of the vibrator on the 
head and presentation of the masking sound. 
Gerald A. Studebaker, Syracuse U., 1959. 

The just noticeable difference in intensity as 
a test of loudness recruitment. Herbert N. 
Jordan, Syracuse U., 1959. 

Sensory discrimination ability of speech de- 
fectives. Frances Scott Smith, Purdue U., 1960. 


SPEECH EDUCATION 

Adult 

A descriptive and analytical study of mass 
media and group discussion as used in the 
Education Division program, 
“Metroplex,” at San Bernardino Valley College. 
Rod Shepherd, U. of Southern California, 1960. 

Speech in the college of business or the role 
of speech in the preparation of the Certified 
Public Accountant in the New York metropoli- 
tan areas. T. Edward Sayles, New York U., 


1961. 


History 
The history of the Colorado State Speech 
League. Alice Irene Gray, U. of Wisconsin. 


Community 


The history of speech pedagogy in certain 
selected American universities. Irma Stockwell, 
U. of Wisconsin, 1959. 


Language Arts 
Speech in 
Negro pupils. Anne P. Toliver, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia U., 1960. 
A study of concepts, aims, methods, and ma- 
terials of story telling for children in the 
United States. Rose Abernethy, Northwestern 


U., 1961. 


Listening 
Methods of teaching listening. Bruce R. 
Markgraf, U. of Wisconsin, 1959. 


the language arts program for 
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Public Speaking 
Comparison of two methods of teaching or- 
ganization and delivery of a Jack 
Rubak, New York U., 1960. 
An investigation 


speech. 


of professional attitudes 


toward a first course requirement in speech in 
American colleges. 
York U., 1961. 


Norman T. London; New 
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Television 

A comparison of teaching American literature 
by television with the traditional method. Clif- 
ford E. White, Wayne State U., 1960. 

A television quiz program that can be used 
for the instruction of democracy and _ citizen- 
ship. Phillip $. Gelb, Teachers College, Columbia 
U., 1959. 
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ABSTRACTS OF THESES IN THE FIELD OF SPEECH, XIV* 


EDITED BY CLYDE W. DOW 
Michigan State University 


I. Fundamentals of Speech 


Baer, Sherwin Hyer. An Analysis of the 
Responses in Word Intelligibility Testing. 
Ohio State U. 

Responses to word intelligibility tests were 
analyzed, particularly in terms of the proba- 
bility of a word being identified without aural 
The main under investigation 


clues. topics 


were: (1) the relative intelligibility of a word 
as determined empirically and as determined 
from the joint probability value of the phonetic 
sounds within the word; (2) the identification 
of a spoken word from among a group of heard, 
written responses that had been made to the 
word; and (3) a comparison of the proportions 
in which each of the aural responses was made 
and each of the written responses named the 
stimulus. 

The stimuli with which this study began were 
the responses made to two sets of stimulus 
words that were under study for inclusion in 
intelligibility tests. 
to estimate a_ rel- 
ative intelligibility value of a word from the 


An attempt was made 


intelligibility of its component sounds. Four 


trained judges indicated 


the phonemes of the stimulus and the phonemes 


the relationship of 


of the responses, the preservations, substitu- 
tions, additions, and deletions. The intelligibil- 
ity of the values of the separate phonemes were 


obtained from the proportion of preserved 
sounds from a stimulus to the collected re- 
sponses. 


The intelligibility values of the individual 
sounds derived separately from the two sets of 
words correlated, rho = .54 for the consonants, 
and rho = .22 for the vowels. 

The intelligibility values for the individual 
sounds were used to estimate the relative in- 
the manner of 
joint probability. This estimated intelligibility 
was then correlated with the obtained intel- 
ligibility for a sample of 264 (of 576) words in 


telligibility of the words in 


*Unless otherwise indicated, the theses ab- 


stracted were submitted for Ph.D. degrees in 
the calendar ycar 1958. Where no abstractor’s 
name appears the abstract was prepared by 
the author of the thesis. 





Set 1 and 288 (of 648) words in Set 2. Separate 
correlations were computed for words of g, 4, 5, 
and 6 sounds in Set 1 and in Set 2. The approx- 
imate mean correlation was .50 for Set 1 and 
20 for Set 2. 

The of stimulus words were 
made by 32 subjects, 16 phoneticians and 16 
non-phoneticians. The subjects attempted to 
identify the previously spoken stimulus word 


identifications 


of each word group. Each subject was assigned 
a score for Set 1 and Set 2 and for each of 
the words-per-group These 
scores were subjected to an analysis of variance. 


four conditions. 
A similar analysis of variance was made of the 
foregoing the effect of 
naming a correct stimulus 


scores corrected for 
chance success in 
and 6 items. 

words-per-group con- 
ditions differed significantly in both analyses. 
However, the apparent advantage that attached 


to 3-word groups in uncorrected scores disap- 


among 3, 4, 5, 


Statistically the four 


peared when the scores were corrected. The 
larger numbers of words in a group facilitated 
identification when chance successes were dis- 
counted. 

The judges were more successful in designat- 
ing the stimulus words in Set 2 than in Set 1. 

There was no difference between phoneticians 
and non-phoneticians in successfully identify- 
ing the stimulus within the groups of words. 

A comparison was made between the propor- 
tion of which a word was heard 
correctly and the proportions of instances in 
which it was chosen from groups of responses 
as the stimulus word. There appeared to be a 


instances in 


systematic ordering of the proportions and the 
ratios between the proportions of the heard and 
identified responses. The nature of this relation- 
ship cannot be specified but is probably con- 
sistent with a previously established principle 
of constant ratio in response matrices. 


Bartl, Charles Peter. An Investigation into 
the Physiological Differential of Certain 
Speech Personality Traits. U. of Denver. 


The purpose of this research was to investi- 
gate the physiological differential of certain 
speech personality traits as shown by Keeler 
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Polygraph measures. The specific hypothesis 
tested was that highly egocentric individuals, 
as defined by the Miller-Murray Self Perception 
Inventory, would exhibit more and greater 
physiological reaction-patterns than would in- 
dividuals classified as highly objective by the 
same inventory. 

The experimental hypothesis, noted above, 
was rejected, as was the null hypothesis, on the 
basis of the following findings: 

1. Egocentric subjects, as a group, exhibited 
significantly more variability of galvanic skin 
response durations than did objective subjects 
as a group in respect to objective introversion 
and objective extroversion personality scales, 
with indications that egocentrics tended to 
evidence a wider range of galvanic skin response 
durations to all four personality scales than did 
objectives. 

2. Objective subjects exhibited significantly 
less time to answer in respect to the egocentric 
introversion personality scale than did the ego- 
centrics, with indications that the objectives, in 
general, took less time in answering to all four 
personality scales than did the egocentrics. 

3. Subjects classified as highly objective gen- 
erally evidenced significantly more and greater 
galvanic skin response deflections than did sub- 
jects classified as highly egocentric. 

4. Objective subjects exhibited significantly 
more blood pressure rises in response to the 
two objective scales than did the egocentric 
subjects, with indications that objectives, in 
general, evidenced more blood pressure rises 
to all four personality scales used in this ex- 
periment than did the egocentrics. 

5. Objective subjects evidenced significantly 
higher pulse rates in response to the egocentric 
introversion personality scale than did ego- 
centric subjects, with indications that objec- 
tives, in general, evidenced higher pulse rates 
to all four scales than did the egocentrics. 

6. Non-differentiation between the two ex- 
perimental groups was demonstrated in re- 
sponse to all four personality scales by the fol- 
lowing measures: mean galvanic skin response 
duration, anticipatory responses, respiration 
amplitudes, and respiration frequencies. 

On the basis of these findings it was con- 
cluded that the individual classified as a high 
objective by the Miller-Murray Self Perception 
Inventory would tend to exhibit generally more 
and greater physiological reaction-patterns than 
would subjects classified as high egocentrics by 
the same inventory. This being the case, the 
following hypothesis was set forth for further 


testing: objective individuals will exhibit more 
and greater physiological reaction-patterns than 
will highly egocentric individuals. 


Benedict, Ted. W. An Experimental Study 
of Social Status as a Dimension of Ethos. 
U. Southern California. 


It was the purpose of this research to examine 
a particular functional relationship between 
social class membership and ethos. Specifically, 
it was intended to perform an experiment 
which would determine what effect audience 
knowledge regarding the social class member- 
ship of a speaker would have upon 
opinions of his character. 

The problem is made important by virtue 
of three considerations: (1) American society 
is organized on a social class base; (2) uni- 
versal suffrage operates to permit members of 
each class to function as audience members in 
political decision-making; and (g) a considera- 
ble amount of vertical social mobility permits 
speakers from each of the classes to claim the 
attention of audiences. 

A review of the literature revealed no studies 
directly focused upon the relationship between 
imputed social class membership and perceived 
character in the speech situation. 


their 


Social class membership was imputed to the 
speakers through clues contained in five brief 
written descriptions. Judges read these descrip- 
tions of the speakers before listening to their 
tape-recorded speeches and then rated the 
speakers for character. Five speakers were 
judged in this way by six panels of judges, 
with the descriptions shifted systematically 
among the panels so as to permit observation 
of the biasing effects of the descriptions. 

Judges were obtained from among the stu- 
dents enrolled in freshman Communication 
Skills classes at Pacific Union College and San 
Francisco State College. 


The primary data obtained in this experi- 
ment were the judges’ ratings of speaker char- 
acter. Means of these ratings were computed 
for each panel, and these means were com- 
pared. The differences between pairs of means 
were judged for significance by the use of 
Fisher’s t-ratio test. 


Analysis of the data demonstrated that, with- 
in the context of this experiment, confidence 
may be placed in the following assertions: (1) 
The information which an audience member 
has concerning the social class membership of 
a speaker influences his judgment of that 
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speaker's character; (2) Highest ratings of char- 
acter were given to those speakers who were 
perceived as belonging to the same social class 
as the judges; and, the greater the perceived 
distance between the social class membership 
of the speaker and that of the judges, the lower 
the rating of character became; (g) Significant 
differences between mean panel ratings of char- 
acter for a given speaker were found in the 
following order of frequency: middle versus 
lower Class descriptions, six out of eight occur- 
rences; middle versus neutral, five out of eight; 
neutral versus upper, three out of eight; upper 
versus middle, two out of eight; upper versus 
lower, one out of eight; and neutral versus 
lower, none out of eight occasions; and (4) 
When all the character ratings based upon the 
reading of each speaker description were’ com- 
bined and their means computed and com- 
pared, there was only one case in which it did 
not exceeed the .o5 level of confidence. 

From the above findings it appeared likely 
that social class membership functions as one 
of the dimensions of ethos. 


Abstract by Mitton Dickens, U. of So. Cali- 


fornia. 


Clevenger, Theodore, Jr. An Analysis of 
Variance of the Relationship of Experi- 
enced Stage Fright to Selected Psycho- 
metric Inventories. Florida State U. 


[his study investigated the relationship of 
experienced stage fright to total psychological 
adjustment, intelligence, 
speech experience, and sex. 


manifest anxiety, 

Subjects were 736 freshman students enrolled 
in a fundamentals of speech course at the 
Florida State University during the Fall and 
Spring Semesters of Academic 1955-56. On the 
first day of classes of each semester, each stu- 
dent completed the Speech Experience Inven- 
tory and the Manifest Anxiety Scale in class, 
and was provided an assignment sheet describ- 
ing a short autobiographical talk due the fol- 
lowing class meeting. The sex of each student 
was established and the ACE-T scores and 


California Test of Personality scores were ob- 
tained from the Office of Personnel Records of 
the University. On the second day of classes, 
students delivered the short talks and com- 
pleted the Personal Report of Confidence as a 
Speaker. 


Speech Experience Inventory scores, Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality scores, ACE-T scores, 
Manifest Anxiety Scale scores, and sex were 


used as independent, classification variables in 
establishing a forty-eight cell factorial design, 
in which Personal Report of Confidence as a 
Speaker (PRCS) scores served as the dependent 
or criterion variable. Subjects were classified 
according to sex, high or low adjustment, high 
or low anxiety, high or low speech experience, 
and high, medium, or low intelligence. Since 
the cell frequencies produced a distinctly non- 
orthogonal pattern, analysis of variance by 
estimation of components was the statistical 
model employed. Tests of the significance of 
difference between means for each of the five 
main effects and each of the fourteen first-order 
interaction effects were conducted. 

Analysis of variance revealed no significant 
difference in mean PRCS score for adjustment 
or intelligence. A small but significant differ- 
ence was noted for sex, the women tending to 
experience more stage fright than the men. 
Large and highly significant differences were 
noted for both speech experience and manifest 
anxiety. The less experienced speakers experi- 
enced more stage fright than the more experi- 
enced speakers, and the more anxious speakers 
experienced more stage fright than the less 
anxious speakers. 

Significant interactions were noted in only 
two of the fourteen cases. There was a barely 
significant interaction between Manifest Anxiety 
Scale effects and California Test of Personality 
score effects, manifest anxiety apparently mask- 
ing out the effect of total adjustment upon ex- 
perienced stage fright at the higher levels. 
There was a highly significant interaction be- 
tween sex effects and Manifest Anxiety Scale 
effects, anxiety apparently masking out the 
effects of sex upon experienced stage fright at 
the higher anxiety levels. Neither interaction 
was of the type where direction of differences 
between means for one variable was reversed 
for levels of the other variable. Both were of 
the type where direction of difference remained 
constant and magnitude of difference was al- 
tered. 


Dew, Donald. Formant Frequency Differ- 
ence Limens as a Function of Funda- 
mental Frequency for Selected Single 
Formant Tones. State U. of Iowa. 


This study was designed to investigate the 
auditory response to selected variations in the 
basic dimensions of single formant tones. Cer- 
tain effects of fundamental frequency on for- 
mant frequency DLs were selected for this study. 

Single formant complex tones were electron- 





ically generated and recorded on tape. These 
tones were programmed in ABX sequences and 
presented to observers who were required to 
judge which of the two variable stimuli, A or 
B, were most similar to the standard stimulus, 
X. The normal graphic process was employed 
to obtain formant frequency DLs for each in- 
dividual. Individual data were combined by 
computing the geometric mean of the DLs for 
the individuals in each listening group. 


The effect on formant frequency DLs of these 
dimensions of the single formant complex tones 
were investigated: (1) Three 
widths—100, 150, and 200 cps; (2) Three funda- 
mental frequencies—i20, 240, and 360 cps; (3) 
Seven variations in the formant frequency em- 
ployed for the standard stimulus, as follows: (a) 
Four formant frequencies that exact 
multiples of the fundamental frequencies, viz., 
720, 1440, 2160, and 2880 cps; (b) Three for- 
mant frequencies that were not multiples of 
the fundamental frequencies, viz., goo, 1620, and 
2340 cps; 


formant band- 


were 


(4) Steady tones vs. warbled tones, 
for all tones having a bandwidth of 150 cps; (5) 
Sequences in which the variable stimuli were 
selected to represent decreases in formant fre- 
quency from the standard tone vs. sequences in 
which 
represent increases from the standard tone, for 
fundamental frequencies of 120 cps. 


the variable stimuli were selected to 


A summary of the main effects follows: (1) 
DLs are larger for wide formant bandwidths 
than for narrow bandwidths; (2) DLs are larger 
for high fundamental frequencies than for low 
fundamental frequencies for all formant fre- 
quencies which were multiples of the funda- 
mental frequency; (3) DLs fre- 
quencies whose standard stimuli were not multi- 
ples of the fundamental were unchanged by 


for formant 


raising or lowering the fundamental frequency; 
(4) DLs frequencies 
which bear an integral multiple relation to the 
fundamental frequencies than for non-multiple 


are larger for formant 


formant frequencies; (5) DLs are approximately 
the same, perhaps larger, for warble tones when 
compared to steady tones; (6) DLs for decre- 
mental steps from the standard stimuli show 
chance variations from DLs for incremental 
steps. 

Bandwidth and fundamental frequency were 
not the same for all formant frequencies. An 
interaction was shown between bandwidth and 
fundamental frequency. Between bandwidths 
from 150 to 200 cps, DLs showed little change 


fundamentals of cps, slightly 


for 


120 were 
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larger for fundamentals of 240 cps, and in- 
creased even more for fundamentals of 360 cps. 


The data suggest that the energy-frequency 
analysis by the ear is complex in nature and 
present knowledge does not permit very ade- 
quate explanations of the effects observed. 


The maximum gain at the resonant fre- 
quency was equated for all stimuli, but the 
overall intensity necessarily varied. It is thus 
possible that intensity cues were utilized by 
observers in making some of the discriminatory 
responses. 


Abstract by JAMEs N. NEELLEY, State U. of Iowa. 


Duffy, Robert J. The Vocal Pitch Char- 
acteristics of Eleven-, Thirteen-, and 
Fifteen-Year-Old Female Speakers. State 
U. of Iowa. 


Twenty-four females were studied to obtain 
data concerning pitch characteristics of adoles- 
cent female voices and to explore the possibility 
of a relationship between changes in 
characteristics and menarche and/or puberty. 


pitch 


The four experimental groups were: (1) six 


females, age eleven, at least six months before 
menarche; (2) six females, age thirteen, at least 


six months before menarche; (3) six females, 


age thirteen, who had reached menarche an 


average of 7.8 months prior to voice recording; 
had 


fifteen, who 


reached menarche an average of 33.3 months 


and (4) six females, age 
prior to voice recording. A recording of each 
subject reading a prose passage was analyzed 
by standard phono-photographic methods. The 
data from this study are compared with previ- 
ous findings on younger and older females and 
males. 

Following is a summary of the generaliza- 
tions thus derived: (1) Each successive age level 
from 8 years to adulthood shows a drop in 
average frequency level. The mean frequency 
level in semitones was 47.7 for the 11-year-olds, 
17-3 for the pre-menarcheal 
for 


13-year-olds, 46. 


the post-menarcheal  13-year-olds, and 
15-7 for the 15-year-olds. Thus voice change in 
females appears to be a gradual lowering in 
frequency level from childhood to adulthood; 
level of 1.0 
semitones between the two 13-year-old groups 
suggests a relationship between menarche and 
voice change; (3) The change of frequency level 
between 15-year-olds and adulthood may possi- 
bly be related to puberty; (4) The variability 
measures do not show a consistent pattern of 


change. this study 


(2) The decrease of frequency 


Generally, the groups of 
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show less variability than adults; this probably 
reflects inexperience in oral reading and not 
a difference in laryngeal function. The 13-year- 
old post-menarcheal subjects showed extreme 
variability on some measures due in part to the 
large number of sudden, extreme frequency 
changes (frequency breaks); (5) The upper 
limits of frequency breaks were characteristi- 
cally below the average frequency levels for the 
respective age groups and the limits of the 
frequency breaks decreased systematically as 
frequency level dropped with increasing age; 
(6) Frequency breaks were found for all groups 
of adolescent females. Generally these breaks 
increase in number from age eight, reaching a 
maximum with the 13-year-old post-menarcheal 
group. The 15-year-old subjects showed sub: 
stantially fewer than post- 
group. The of breaks for 
males was nearly constant for all age levels, 
but the data for 
in extent from approximately one octave at 


the 13-year-old 


menarcheal extent 


females showed an increase 
the seven- and eight-year levels to nearly an 
octave and a half for the post-menarcheal 13- 
year-olds and (7) These breaks 
may be due to lack of frequency control of low 


15-vear-olds; 


amplitude vibration; this lack of control may 
be accentuated during periods of rapid laryngeal 
(8) 
indicated that frequency breaks, which typically 


development; A preliminary investigation 
lie below the average frequency level, are not 
heard as “pitch breaks”; (g) An investigation 
of the relationship between frequency breaks 
and perceived “rough” voice quality was made. 
It was suggested that waves of extremely long 
period are the more likely physical correlate of 
perceived “roughness.” 


Abstract by JAMEs N. NEELLEy, State U. of Iowa. 


Fay, Thomas Holland, Jr. An Experimental 
Study of the Intelligibility of Alphabet 
Letters. U. of Illinois. 


This study was designed to gather certain 
basic information about the gain functions of 
the alphabet letters, individually and pooled. 
Randomly ordered recordings of the letters from 
three superior speakers were presented at vari- 
ous sound pressure levels to groups of normal 
hearing listeners. The resultant responses were 
analyzed by letters, speakers, and listeners and 
compared to physical of the 
recordings. Within the procedural limits of the 


measurements 


study the conclusions are as follows; (1) There 
were significant differences between letters, be- 


tween speakers, and between listeners with lev- 
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els pooled. In addition the speaker by letter 
interaction was significant; (2) The gain func- 
tion of the alphabet letters, when pooled, fell 
within the range of slopes previously reported 
and is most similar to the monosyllabic PB 
word lists; (3) The slopes of the individual let- 
ters ranged from values lower than any pre- 
viously reported in the to values 
considerably higher than those reported for 
speech materials. This finding attests to the 
heterogeneity of the letters; (4) the 50% iden- 
tification levels of the letters were found to 
differ widely and these differences were not 
attributable to variations in level of utterance. 
Equating the letters for differences in 50% 
level resulted in a steeper gain function for 
the pooled letters; (5) The several measures of 
intelligibility, i.e. percent correct, slope, and 
50% level, were highly related to each other, 
but appear to bear little relation to measures of 
RSP and duration; (6) The various measures of 
intelligibility tended to group the letters ac- 
cording to the eight common vowel compo- 
nents. The groups arranged in order of high to 
low intelligibility were [o], [far]. [ar], 
| dablju]- le] [el], [ju] and [j]. The rank 
orders of these groupings did not appear to 
be strongly related to the number of letters 
sharing a common vowel component; (7) The 
[o]- [ar]. [ar] and [ dablju] groups dem- 
onstrated relatively high intelligibility and 
should be excluded from lists intended for use 
in discrimination testing. Most of the [e@] and 
| ¢] letters were more similar to the [ju] group 
than lo], [ar]. [ar], and 
| dablju]- The groups showing the greatest 
similarity were | ;] and [ju]; (8) The alphabet 
letters, with the exception of J, O, R, W and Y, 
appear applicable to a hearing test with wide 
clinical application. 


literature 


they were to 


Farquhar, Mary Stuart. The Predictive 
Value Of A Battery Of Imitative Artic- 
ulation and Auditory Discrimination Tests 
In The Speech Development Of Kinder- 
garten Children. Boston U. 


This study attempted to determine the value 
of a battery of imitative articulation and audi- 
tory discrimination tests in predicting the speech 
development of two groups of kindergarten chil- 
dren. 

Three hundred children were examined by 
a spontaneous picture articulation test and the 
to the Wood 
who had 


results were scored according 


Articulation Index. The 50 children 













sound in at least two 
the higher Articulation 
were selected to represent the 
of articulation The 


had Articulation 


misarticulated one 


po- 
In- 
“mild” 


sitions and had 
dices 
type 
who 


difficulty. children 


the 50 lowest Indices 
were chosen to represent the “severe” 


articulation disorder. 


type of 


Tests of imitative articulation and auditory 


discrimination were administered to the child 


for each of the sounds he misarticulated. Im- 


itative articulation ability was secured by ex- 
amining the child’s ability to imitate the cor- 


rect form of a misarticulated sound in _ isola- 


tion, nonsense syllables and words. Auditory 


discrimination ability was determined by a 


discrimination test sounds; discrim- 


the 
among 


of gross 


ination tests of correct form of a mis- 


articulated sound vowels, acoustically 


dissimilar consonants, and acoustically sim- 


test of 
|@| in the initial and final positions of words. 


ilar consonants; and a discrimination 


Seven months later the two groups were re- 
tested by the spontaneous picture articulation 
test. It was found that the amount of articula- 
tion improvement for the “mild” and “severe” 
groups was highly significant although no child 
in the sample had received speech therapy dur- 
ing the school year. 

The “mild” group had significantly greate1 
ability than the “severe” group in 
the of a misarticulated 
sound in 


the imita- 


tion of correct form 


isolation, nonsense syllables, and 
words; and significantly greater ability in the 
the of a 
articulated sound among vowels and acoustically 
As the children in the 


“severe” group had significantly inferior abil- 
P , 


discrimination of correct form mis- 


dissimilar consonants. 


ity in discriminating the correct form of their 
misarticulated sounds in two of the three dis- 
crimination tests of speech sounds, it appears 
that auditory discrimination is a significant fac- 
tor among children with functional articula- 
tion defects. Although the children with “se- 
vere” speech problems had less ability in au- 
than child with 
“mild” speech difficulties, the “severe” group's 
auditory ability 
lated to the amount of improvement in artic- 


ditory discrimination the 


discrimination was not. re- 


ulation. 


The ability to imitate the correct form of a 


misarticulated sound in words was related to 
the amount of articulation improvement within 
the “mild” group. 


The ability to imitate the correct form of a 
misarticulated sound in nonsense syllables and 
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words was related to the amount of articulation 
improvement within the “severe” group. 

It appears that children who can imitate the 
correct form of their misarticulated sounds in 
nonsense syllables and words will tend to de- 
velop accurate articulation through maturation. 

The results of this study indicate that there 
is a relationship between imitative articulation 
and prognosis and that children with “severe” 
speech problems have significantly inferior abil- 
ity in imitative articulation and in some areas 
of auditory discrimination than children with 
“mild” speech problems. 


Herbold, Paul E. The Effects of Present 
Audience Reactions on Remote Audiences 
in Political Persuasion. U. of Minnesota. 


The study consisted of an experimental ap 
proach to ascertaining the relative effectiveness 
of rally and studio speaking. The two stimuli, 
synthetically produced, held constant the text 
and delivery of a single speaker. 

The opinions of 246 University of Washing- 
ton Sociology students and 103 Western Wash- 
ington College of Education 
the subject of 


students toward 


foreign aid were measured 
before and after exposure to recorded speeches 
designed to influence opinions in a direction 
favorable to aid. At 


the rally speech, one- 


foreign each _institu- 


tion one-third heard 
third the studio speech, and one-third neithe: 
speech. The difference between results on the 
pretest post 


shifting occurred among the control subjects, 


and test, corrected by whatevei 
was deemed to constitute the shift-of-opinion 
induced by the three treatments. 

The scales used were of original design, in- 
corporating features of both the Likert attitude 
scale and shift-of-opinion ballot. A battery of 
five “issue-statements” relating to foreign aid 
was “buried” in the pretest among six addi- 
tional five-statement batteries each dealing with 
a national political issue. Parallel issue-state- 
ments, along with speaker and speech ratings. 
comprised the post test. The key-issue  state- 
ment proposed a substantial reduction in foreign 
aid spending. 

The data analyzed were: (1) gains in Likert 
scale means as between the pretest and post 
test on the foreign aid battery; (2) gains on the 
key question; and (g) shifts in the intended 
direction as determined by percentage distribu- 
tions in the categories of pro, neutral, and con. 
An analysis of variance was also utilized. 

The following were the major findings; (1) 
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Audience facilitation extends to remote audi- 
ences. The rally speech was more effective than 
the studio speech; (2) The opinions of stu- 
toward a and 


highly controversial issue can be measured, in- 


dents specific, contemporary, 
fluenced, and remeasured accurately at the cur- 
rent stage of social research; (3) A twenty min- 
ute talk can shift opinions significantly; (4) A 
of be 
created and delivered so that credibility obtains 


unit persuasive, oral discourse can 


either when it is presented as a studio-originated 
the “dubbing-in” of 
audience responses; (5) The “burial effect’ can 


address or modified by 
be utilized in a pretest of opinion toward an 
issue-statement so that a parallel form of the 
same issue-statement will reflect post stimulus 
been 
of 
the 


opinion without having significantly 


(6) 
remote audience 


affected by administration the pretest; 
Ratings of the speech by 
correlated positively with 


the 


the degree to which 
(7) 


of the speaker did 


remote audience had been influenced; 


Remote audience ratings 


not correlate consistently with the degree to 
which the opinions of the audience had been 
favorably shifted; (8) The superiority of the 


rally-originated political address appeared to 
be well enough established, within the limita- 
tions and specifications of the experiment, to 
justify selecting such a presentation when alter- 


natives exist. 


Holbrook, Anthony. An Exploratory Study 
of Diphthong Formants. U. of Illinois. 


Although vowels have been studied exten- 
sively, the experimental literature reports com- 
paratively few investigations of the acoustical 
characteristics of diphthongs. The present ex- 
periment the 


explored utterances of general 


American speakers. Six diphthongs and _ ten 
vowels were spoken in words by 20 young, male 
adults. The frequencies and amplitudes of the 
lower three formants were measured, with the 
following major findings; (1) Durations of the 
formants were relatively short in [e;|, | ou] 
and [ju], longer in [qr], [or] and [au]- 
Formants One and Two coincided approximate- 
ly throughout except in | ju |, where Formant 
Two tended to be shorter than Formant One 
and to be discernible during the first two-thirds 
of the utterance only. Formant Three started 
comparatively late in [oy] and [5y;]. It sub- 
sided before the ends of [| diphthongs, but 
tended to persist to the ends of |;] diphthongs; 
2) 3 and * diverged during their course in 


ler]. [ar] and [5;], tended to maintain a 
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constant ratio as both lowered during | ov], 
and converged during [ qy | and [ju |. The rate 
of change of F_ accelerated in the last half of 
far] and | >; |. A, and A, tended to increase 
slightly at first and to decrease thereafter, be- 
coming lower at the end than at the beginning. 
A, appeared to be capable of differentiating 
classes of diphthongs, being prominent in |] 
diphthongs, weak in |[;,| diphthongs; (3) Co- 
ordinate plots of F_ and F, revealed extensive 
overlap among the diphthong areas, but law- 
ful relationships were apparent; (4) Only one 


formant could be identified in the lower fre- 


quency range of some samples of [5;] and 
|ou| during the early portions of their dura- 
(5) 


change of F 


tions; In fer] and [ou], the rate of 
and F. was fairly regular, but in 
lar}. [au] and for] about two-thirds of the 
frequency change occurred in the last half of 
utterance; (6) In relationship to the locations 
of vowels in the F, and F, coordinate plane, 
[er| started in the proximity of [¢] and 
ended close to [7]; [ar] and [qu] started 
between [ge] and | q], with | qr] ending close 
to [ge], and [qu] close to [5]; [a1] started 
near [jy] and ended close to [¢]; [ou] also 
started near [>], passed through lo] about 
midway in its course, and ended near no vowel; 
| ju} started between [j| and [;] and ended 
near [wu]; (7) Coordinate plots of F and = 
showed extensive overlap of vowel areas, but 
the areas were mutually exclusive when the 10 
samples closest to the median were considered. 
The findings were in general agreement with 
In some of the 
[>] samples, only one formant was identified 


in the lower frequency region; (8) A, in front 


those of earlier measurements. 


o 
vowels exceeded A. in back vowels; within 


either class, A, tended to increase from high 
to low. Back vowel spectra were steeper than 
those of corresponding front vowels. 


Lahaie, Ralph Vernon. An Investigation of 
Certain Physiological Reactivities to “All- 
ness” Terminology. U. of Denver. 


The purpose of the study was to explore the 
possible existence of certain physiological re- 
activities to visually “allness”  ter- 
minology by means of polygraph measures of 


presented 


those reactivities as shown by students of a 
general semantics-oriented, beginning speech 
class, 

The first hypothesis proposed that during 


early orientation procedures of the class stu- 


dents would exhibit a significant statistical dif- 


ferentiation between word groups, with respect 
to their own chosen “allness” words, in terms 
of physiological reactivity as reflected by meas- 
ures of blood pressure, number and magnitudes 
of galvanic skin response, heart rate, inspiration 
and expiration amplitude, I-fraction 
tion time), and breathing cycle length. 

The second hypothesis proposed that during 
later orientation procedures of the class stu- 
dents would exhibit greater differentiation be- 
tween word groups, with respect to their own 
chosen “allness” words, in terms of the physio- 
logical reactivities noted above. 


(inspira- 


The third hypothesis proposed that subjects 
non-oriented to general semantics would show 
no significant differentiation between 
groups used, with respect to words assumed to 
be “allness” words, in terms of the physiological 
reactivities noted above. 


word 


As a part of classroom procedure, early and 
late in the quarter, oriented subjects were ad- 
ministered a fifty-word list from which they 
selected what they considered to be “allness” 
terms. Following both from their 
selections a list of twenty words was compiled 
for each subject; each list contained ten choices 
and ten non-choices of that subject, and these 
words were presented singly, visually while the 
polygraph was attached to the subject. All non- 
oriented subjects were presented with the same 
list of words during polygraph procedures; this 
list was derived from ten high frequency “all- 
ness” choices and ten low frequency “allness” 
choices or nonchoices of the oriented groups. 
Measures were made from continuous poly- 
graph recordings of changes in the reactivities 
noted above. 


occasions, 


The first hypothesis was supported in part 
by subjects during early orientation. Significant 
differentiation of “allness” terms was reflected by 
greater galvanic deflections and shorter inspira- 
tion time (I-fraction); other did 
not shown any significant differentiation. 


reactivities 


Correlations between the oriented groups, al- 
though positive, indicated considerable varia- 
tion. Subjects not oriented to general semantics 
supported the third hypothesis by physiologi- 
cal non-differentiation with respect to assumed 
“allness” terms and other words used. 


The study attempted to demonstrate the oc- 


currence of these reactivities as related to the 
it directed at- 
tention to “physiological” aspects as a part of 
overall behavior in the assumed “intellectual” 
environment. Results were considered as being 


classroom orientation situation; 
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confined to this study; further investigations 
must be made to determine the existence of 
such reactivities as peculiar to this study or as 
possible patterns of physiological reactivities 
present in attempted orientations, course con- 


tents, or the general teaching situation. 


Ristow, William Louis. An Analysis of the 
Vocabulary of Students in a Speech Fun- 
damentals Course. U. of Wisconsin. 


This study analyzes the vocabulary problems 
of students enrolled in a Speech Fundamentals 
course through the administration of a defini- 
tion type test in contextual location. The meas- 


urements used were based on 623 cases of 
undergraduate student population, random 
sampled, who wrote pre-tests and _post-tests 


based on the vocabulary of the textbook used 
in their Speech course. 


The purpose of the testing was to determine 
the degree of growth of student vocabulary from 
beginning to end of a semester’s exposure to 
the vocabulary used in the subject matter. In 
addition, the study dispenses with the generally 
used multiple-choice test because of forced 
choice elements of this type of test; a standard- 
ized definition test was used in which the stu- 
dent located each stimulus word in context in 
his textbook. 


Statistical computations indicate a high de- 
gree of correlation of vocabulary scores to other 
attainments: to success in vocabulary segments 
of the American Council on Education’s Psycho- 
logical Examination, and to success in Speech 
and English courses. Students gained an aver- 
age of 4.51 words on the 70-word test from be- 
ginning to end of the semester, indicating a 
sizeable growth in working vocabulary for the 
period of time. 


Individual student vocabulary problems were 
examined and analyzed under these categories: 
1. Homophone and homonym errors; 2. An- 
tonym errors; 3. Radical errors; 4. Homograph 
errors; 5. Errors of idomatic definition; 6. 
Errors of imprecision; 7. Errors of visual con- 
fusion; and 8. Errors of gross confusion. 


The study analyzes reasons for these error 


types and attempts to explain why certain 
erroneous responses result when stimulus words 


in these categories are presented. 

The nature and volume of the errors analyzed 
indicate major communication failure on vo- 
cabulary level on the part of college students. 
The study recommends that vocabulary should 
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be a constant and continued subject of in- 
struction in all courses at all levels and par- 
ticularly stressed in English and Speech courses. 
Inasmuch as the mastery of course vocabulary 
is directly correlated with the ability to under- 
stand content of the course, frequent testing of 
terms used in the course will insure as far as 
possible that teachers and students are com- 
municating and not thinking at cross purposes. 


Rutherford, David Ross. Simultaneous Elec- 
trical Stimulation of Paired Muscles As a 
Diagnostic Test of Handedness. North- 
western U. 


Experimental studies on animals and humans 
have suggested measurable differences in nerve 
and muscle excitability on the right and left 
sides of the body in right- and left-handed indi- 
viduals. Since the procedures employed in ob- 
taining these measurements require only min- 
imal cooperation from the being 
tested, such methods appear to have potential 
usefulness as clinical and research 


individual 


instruments 
for the determination of handedness. 


simul- 
stimulation of the paired 
Rectus abdominis muscle using a low-frequency 
DC pulse current suggested that in a high per- 
centage of cases, right- and left-handed indi- 
viduals could be differentiated by their reac- 


Preliminary results obtained from 


taneous electrical 


tions to the positive and negative electrodes. 
The present investigation was undertaken in 
an attempt to 


determine whether the same 


differences would obtain on electrical stimula- 
tion of the Rectus abdominis and other paired 
muscles in larger numbers of right- and _ left- 
handed to which 
with 


administration of 


individuals, and the extent 


such responses were consistent those 


recorded on a_ second the 


same test. 
One 


served 


hundred and five young adult males 


as subjects, divided into two groups 
according to whether they wrote with the right 
or the left hand. An attempt made to 


eliminate individuals whose handedness _pref- 


was 


erence might have been influenced by physical 
injury or by central or peripheral nervous sys- 
tem damage. The data obtained on subjects 
who reported inconsistent hand preference for 
writing or who could recall deliberate attempts 
to change their hand preference were not used 
in the present study. 


Responses were obtained from each subject 
on electrical stimulation of nine paired muscle 


groups. Each muscle group was tested with 
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the negative electrode on the left paired muscle 
and the positive electrode on the right, and 
also with the two electrodes in the reverse posi- 
tions. For each electrode position on the nine 
muscle groups, subjects were asked to judge 
the side of the body on which the initial sen- 
sation from the electrical current first became 
apparent, and then the side of the body on 
which the subsequent muscular contraction felt 
stronger. In addition, the investigator made a 
judgment of the side of the body on which the 
musculature showed the greater visible evidence 
of contraction. 


The data obtained on the electrical stimula- 
tion test were analyzed statistically to determine 
whether subjects in experimental 
groups could be differentiated on the basis of 
the number of responses to the positive electrode 
which were recorded for each type of response 
measure and electrode position, and whether 
the numbers of right- and left-handed subjects 
reporting responses to the positive electrode 
were significantly different for any of the nine 
paired muscle groups. In addition, responses 


the two 


obtained on the electrical stimulation test were 
compared with subjects’ performances on four 
tests of handedness. 


For four of the nine muscle groups tested, 
subjects who wrote with the left hand were 
found to react more frequently to the positive 
electrode than did subjects who wrote with the 
right hand. These results were not consistent 
for all electrode positions or types of response, 
however, and no single aspect of the electrical 
stimulation test could differentiate a majority 
of individuals in the two handedness groups. 
There was no evidence that responses to the 
electrical stimulation 
the degree of 
handedness, nor were results sufficiently reliable 
to warrant the use of this test for clinical or 
research purposes. 


procedure employed in 


investigation were related to 


Sharf, Donald J. The Intelligibility of Re- 
iterated Speech. U. of Michigan. 


The purpose of this study is to investigate 
the effect on intelligibility of the repetition of 
speech sampled in The repetition is 
accomplished by filling in the gaps of inter- 
rupted speech with the previous samples. Vari- 
ous conditions of switching rate, duty cycle 
(speech-time fraction), build-up and decay in 


time. 


the switching operation, and noise are selected 
so as to explore their effects on intelligibility. 
Essentially, the experiment is a study of sam- 
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pling in the time domain. The basic question is 
whether listeners derive any gain in compre- 
hension from hearing information which they 
have heard before. 


The general plan of the study is to pass 
speech signals (recordings of PB words) through 
the sampling and repeating systems and to 
test the intelligibility of the resulting speech 
by means of listeners. Interruptions are ob- 
tained by means of an electronic switch and 
appropriate delay for repeating the 
speech samples are obtained with a four-channel 
tape recorder and an electrostatic recorder. 


times 


The intelligibility scores obtained with four 
listeners for reiterated speech are similar to 
those obtained for interrupted speech. For the 
50% duty cycle condition, there appears to be 
little advantage to repetition. For the 25% duty 
cycle condition, there appears to be an ad- 
vantage to repetition at lower switching fre- 
quencies and a disadvantage at higher switch- 
ing frequencies. Statistical of 
data indicates significant differences between 
the two conditions of speech distortion. 


treatment the 


Retesting of some conditions with two lis- 
teners indicates variability in the intelligibility 
scores. Intelligibility curves for both reiteration 
and interruption are higher for relistening than 
they are for original listening. This improve- 
ment is attributed to familiarity with the PB 
words and adaptation to 
speech distortion. 


the conditions of 


Intelligibility tests are made with two lis- 


teners for interrupted speech at a ,25% 


25% duty 
cycle and a switching rate of 50 interruptions 
per second using time constants of 0.1, 0.5, 
1.0, and 2.5 milliseconds in the switching opera- 
tion. No significant improvement in intelligibili- 
ty is found with gradual build-up when the 
entire build-up phase is confined to the on- 
time of the switching period. 

Data are obtained with two listeners at vari- 


ous signal-to-noise ratios for normal speech, 
reiterated speech, and interrupted speech. At 
S/N ratios of -5, 0, and 5 db, the intelligibility 
levels of both reiterated speech and interrupted 
speech are approximately 30, to 40% lower 
than for normal speech. There appears to be 
little difference between and inter- 
ruption when S/N ratios are based on integrated 


measurements of amplitude. If instantaneous 


reiteration 


amplitude measurements are employed, reitera- 


tion is approximately 20 to 30% higher in 


intelligibility than interruption. 
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Shearer, William M. An Experimental In- 
vestigation of Auditory Threshold for 
Affectively Toned Words. U. of Denver. 


An experimental investigation was carried out 
to establish a test list of words which could be 
employed as an objective speech reception thres- 
hold The method 
electrodermal responses of twenty-five subjects 


test. used was to ascertain 
to a test list containing affectively-toned, neu- 
tral, and spondee words. 

The test word lists were balanced by match- 
ing for sound energy and for familiarity of 
words. Spondee words were also included in the 
in order to establish a standardized 
speech reception threshold for each subject. 


test lists 


Affectively toned words were selected from 
lists which had been determined in previous 
studies to be most likely to elicit significant 
words 
selected on the basis of rankings by a group of 


electrodermal responses. Neutral were 
judges. All thresholds were obtained with an 


ascending presentation. 

An analysis of variance was made _ between 
EDRs for neutral and for affective words. Com- 
parison was also made of rank orders of EDR 
thresholds, 
ness, and familiarity of the words, and between 


verbal thresholds, estimated loud- 
speech reception thresholds obtained by verbal 
and those obtained by electrodermal response. 

Twelve affectively toned words emerged from 
the study as being most likely to elicit signifi- 
cant EDRs under speech reception test condi- 
tions. The auditory thresholds obtained with 
EDR for these twelve words did not differ sig- 
nificantly from those obtained by verbal re- 


sponse to spondees. 


Simonson, Walter E. A Preliminary Experi- 
mental Study of the Effect of Speech As- 
signments on the Speech Fear Reported 
by Students in Beginning Speech Classes. 
U. of Minnesota. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate 
experimentally what differences, if any, existed 
between several common speech assignments in 
their tendency to occasion speech fear. 

In gathering the desired data, five different 
speech assignments were used at two institutions. 
The assignments chosen were oral reading, 
relating a personal experience, discussion, per- 
suasive speaking, and informative speaking. 
The subjects for the experiment were students 
in beginning speech classes at the University of 
and in 
classes at the Wisconsin State College at River 


"Minnesota freshman communication 
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Falls. The total sample was over 800 students. 
The Personal Report Confidence as a 
Speaker (PRCS) was used as the instrument to 
measure the amount of speech fear experienced 
by the subject. Classes were randomly divided, 
each class receiving one of the five assignments 
for their first speech. All the students in any 
one class received the same assignment. The 


on 


speeches were given at the next class meeting 
and at the completion of each speech the stu- 
dent was asked to complete the PRCS. The 
PRCS form is theoretically open to manipula- 
tion. However, the experimentor could see no 
reason for believing that one assignment would 
be more apt to produce manipulation in a 
given direction than another. Hence, the total 
effect of deliberate manipulation of answers by 
the students would merely serve to cover re- 
sults and might bias the final results in the 
direction of no discernible effect. 

Original plans called for treating the data 
by a multi-dimensional analysis of variance. 
First, it was necessary to test the frequency 
distribution of PRCS scores for normality and 
homogeneity of variance. The results were sur- 
prising. A highly consistent tendency for the 
PRCS scores to distribute 


themselves in a_ bi- 


modal fashion in- 
validated normal curve techniques. As a result, 
The Mann-Whitney U 


nov 


was noticed. This clearly 
and Kolmogorov-Smir- 
tests, powerful non-parametric means of 
testing the differences in question, were used. 
Some of the multi-dimensional comparisons 
were made by the familiar Chi-square technique. 

The study found statistically significant dif- 
ferences between the five assignments. In gen- 
eral, Oral reading appeared to cause the most 
speech fear, except in the case of upper class 
women at the University of Minnesota. Persua- 
sive speaking was the most conducive of confi- 
dence with University students, but ranked a 
close second in fear-causing properties among 
the River Falls students. Informative speaking 
was the most conducive of speech confidence 
at River Falls, while it was the most likely to 
cause fear among the University students. The 
relation of persona! cxperiences ranked third 
in both groups; however, it tended to produce 
more speech fear among women than men, 
Discussion tended to promote speech confidence 
at River Falls, but was inseparable from _per- 
sonal experience among the University stu- 
dents. It was found that not only were there 
Statistically significant differences between 
assignments, but that these differences varied 
significantly between the two schools and sexes. 
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It was found that the college students reported 
significantly more fear than those at the Uni- 
versity. As in previous studies, women reported 
more fear than men. 


Tauber, Abraham. Spelling Reform in the 
United States. Columbia U. 


Some linguists and educators maintain that 
the unphonetic nature of English orthography 
is responsible for the high incidence of reading 
and speech disabilities. 

Spelling have proposed various 
plans of phonetic consistency for English spell- 
ing in order that children and adults may more 
easily learn to read, write and speak well. 


reformers 


English orthography was generally phonetic 
in the early stages of the history of the lan- 
guage. However, the presence of different dia- 
lects prevented uniformity in spelling. Printing 
brought some stability to the orthography. 
Since pronunciation continued to change after 
the written language was relatively fixed, spell- 
ing became even less phonetic. In 1755, Samuel 
Johnson's Dictionary included spellings which 
still remain, with few changes, the authoritative 
orthography. 


Benjamin Franklin, the first American spell- 
ing amended spelling 
scheme that involved six new alphabetic char- 
acters. Franklin persuaded Noah Webster to 
accept 
1789, Webster proposed his own less radical 


reformer, devised an 


the principle of spelling reform. In 


system of simplification and later included many 
revised spellings like honor, jail, and theater 
in the text of his dictionaries. 


In the nineteenth century, an active move- 
ment for spelling reform was launched in Great 
Britain by Isaac Pitman, phonetician and short- 
hand inventor, who advocated adding symbols 
to the alphabet to make the spelling phonetic. 
An early collaborator, Alexander J. Ellis, recom- 
mended a moderate spelling reform, using the 
conventional alphabet as a transitional step in 
reading instruction for ultimate transition to 
conventional Americans 


orthography. Many 


emulated the efforts of the British reformers 
and used simplified spelling in the teaching of 
reading. 

Leaders of the American Philological Associ- 
ation supported orthographic revision and in 
1876 founded the Spelling Reform Association. 
This organization, which attracted many ad- 
herents to its campaigns, conferences and pub- 
lications, supported several proposals of vary- 
ing types for spelling reform. 
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The National Education Association, the 
focus of a struggle to win the teaching profes- 
sion to support spelling reform, in 1898 adopted 
the simplified spellings of twelve words: altho, 
catalog, decalog, demagog, pedagog, program, 
prolog, tho, thoro, thorofare, thru, thruout. 

The Simplified Spelling Board, financed by 
Andrew Carnegie and supported by eminent 
scholars, educators and public figures, began in 
1906 a widely publicized campaign for gradual 
spelling reform. President Roosevelt ordered 
the use in government documents of the recom- 
mended spellings of 300 words, but withdrew 
his edict after a barrage of newspaper ridicule 
and congressional criticism. The effort of the 
Simplified Spelling Board has had some perma- 
nent effect. 

The Simpler Spelling Association, founded in 
1946 by Godfrey Dewey, foremost contemporary 
advocate of spelling reform in the United 
States, has not been able to revive the earlier 
enthusiasm. Spelling activity in the 
United States is practically moibund for lack 
of funds and supporters, although a stronger 
effort is still carried on in Great Britain. 


reform 


Some educators are planning research to ex- 
plore the validity of the claim that simplified 
spelling materials can be used to improve the 
efficiency of reading and speech instruction. 


Wimpress, Gordon Duncan, Jr. An Analysis 
and Evaluation of the Intra-Institutional 
Channels of Communication Used by a 
College Faculty and Administration. U. of 
Denver. 


The purpose of this study was to discover 
the relative effectiveness of the 
tional channels of communication 


intra-institu- 

used bya 
college teaching and non-teaching faculty and 
the climate within which these channels existed 
as shown by a survey of faculty opinion regard- 
ing the channels, a measurement of faculty use 
of them, and an evaluation of faculty receipt 
and retention of information transmitted 
them. 


over 


The study was based on the assumption that 
communication between faculty and administra- 
tion was an important factor in faculty morale 
and quality of work and, hence, had significant 
bearing upon the achievement of institutional 
objectives of teaching and research. 

The general research method used in the 
study was the analytical method. The specific 
research method was the case study method. 
Data were gathered through individual inter- 
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views with 111 members of the faculty and ad- 
ministration of the Colorado School of Mines. 
Data obtained in this fashion were treated 
Statistically according to six types of classifica- 
tion into which the faculty was divided: de- 
partmental affiliation, rank, age, tenure, aca- 
demic background, and place of residence. 

On the basis of data gathered in the study, 
the following conclusions were drawn; (1) Fac- 
ulty acceptance and use of the formal chan- 
nels of communication generally were good; (2) 
An active network of informal channels existed, 
but, with one exception, none was regarded by 
the faculty as a major source of information; 
(3) There was a concomitant variation between 
use of the channels and some of the faculty 
classifications and also between use of the chan- 
nels and the type of information sought; (4) 
There was a variation between 
evaluation of the 
(rank, age, tenure), but 
there was little or no concomitant variation be- 
tween evaluation of the channels and some of 
the other (departmental affili- 
ation, academic background, place of residence); 
(5) Information intended for the younger and/or 
newer faculty members of lower rank was more 
likely to be received effectively if transmitted 


concomitant 
the channels and some of 
faculty classifications 


classifications 


over the written formal channels and, con- 
versely, information intended for the older, 
higher ranking faculty members was more 


likely to be received effectively if transmitted 
over the oral formal and 
nels; 


the informal chan- 
(6) On-campus status and departmental 
affiliation were factors affecting faculty 
tact patterns on campus; place of residence and 
departmental affiliation were factors affecting 


con- 


faculty contact patterns off campus; and place 
of residence and departmental affiliation were 
factors affecting contact patterns among fac- 
ulty wives; (7) transmitted over 
several communication channels generally was 
received and than 
information transmitted over any single chan- 
nel alone and, in 


Information 


retained more effectively 
effectiveness in 
faculty receipt and retention of information 
tended to vary directly with the number of 
channels used in 


general, 


transmission. 


Wright, H. N. Auditory Adaptation in Noise. 
Northwestern U. 


The initial rate, extent, and recovery from 
auditory adaptation were measured in both the 
presence of and absence of noise in ten normal 
ears by the method of fixed intensity at 250, 


1000, and 4000 cps. It was found that the 
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initial rate and extent of adaptation to a tone 
in noise were greater than to the tone alone 
at 4000 cps, but not at either 250 or 1000 cps. 
Recovery from adaptation to tones in both noise 
and quiet was found to be equivalent, but never 
complete, at each frequency. When the noise 
was sustained in one ear and a tone introduced 
over the noise at 1-min. intervals, there was a 
systematic decline in response at 250 and 1000 
cps, but not at 4000 cps. When the noise was 
not sustained, but followed the same periodic 
intervals as the tone, there was a decline in 
response at 4000 cps, but not at either 250 or 
1000. CPs. 


II. Public Address 


Aly, Lucile Folse. John G. Neihardt as 
Speaker and Reader. U. of Missouri. 


This study of John G. Neihardt presents an 
analysis of his effectiveness as a speaker and 
reader. It is based primarily on original sources: 
letters, 
paper reports, 


Personal 


manuscripts, diaries, programs, news- 
other documents. 
interviews with Neihardt and mem- 


bers of his family provided additional materials. 


and various 


The study traces Neihardt’s development as 
speaker and platform reader, his education and 
preparation for platform effectiveness, and the 
evolution of ideas expressed in his lectures and 
speeches. It describes his rhetorical theory as 
revealed in speeches and writings, and examines 
his theory of oral interpretation as expressed 
in his writings and his practice. Chapters de- 
voted to the speeches analyze Neihardt’s rea- 
soning processes, methods of adaptation to the 
audience, style, procedures in preparation, and 
delivery. Some attention is devoted to analysis 
of the audiences and his effectiveness with them. 
Since the majority of Neihardt’s speaking en- 
gagements programs, a_ special 
chapter reviews the content of the lectures and 
discusses the literary theories on which they 


were lecture 


were based. Certain of Neihardt’s experiences 
with the lecture and _ his 
presentation of the poetic values is examined 


in reference to the rhetoric of literary criticism. 


series are recorded, 


His effectiveness as a public reader of his own 
poetry is similarly analyzed; influences on his 
development are noted, and his theory and 
technique are described. A final chapter dis- 
cusses briefly Neihardt’s effectiveness as teacher 
in his capacity as director of information: in 
the Office of Indian Affairs and in his lecture 
courses at the University of Missouri. 
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Neihardt is revealed as a highly effective 
speaker and reader. Although he was largely 
untrained in the academic sense, and although 
he regarded public appearances as incidental 
to the writing that formed the chief enterprise 
of his life, he learned from experiences with 
audiences, and his conscientious approach to 
speaking problems taught him sound principles 
of persuasion. Recognizing the importance of 
adapting ideas and procedures to specific au- 
diences, he learned the value of logical, emo- 
tional, and ethical proof and used all three 
types of persuasion with skill. The literary lec- 
tures, which proved immensely popular, pre- 
sented an original approach to the defense of 
poetry. Following the Romantic critics in the 
concept of the poet’s function, Neihardt de- 
parted from the conventional arguments of 
poets and critics by moving his argument for 
poetry into the sphere of probability. 

In preparation and delivery he profited by 
experience. His early practice of writing out 
manuscripts he later abandoned in favor of 
extempore speaking with a clear basic outline. 
His delivery was unaffected but vigorous. His 
striking appearance, clear, resonant voice, and 
force of personality proved effective; his per- 
formances moved and inspired audiences. 

As a reader, Neihardt learned techniques of 
interpretation from experience. Aided by his 
natural feeling for sound and rhythm, he mas- 
tered skills that enabled him to recreate his 
poetry for audiences approximately as he had 
conceived it. 

As lecturer in English and Poet in Residence 
at the University of Missouri, Neihardt spoke 
and read to classes in epic poetry. His reading 
and speaking brought inspiration to a host of 
students. 


Baker, Richard McCann. An Analysis of the 
Persuasive Techniques in the Speaking 
of Benjamin F. Fairless, 1946-1956. Florida 
State U. 


Sixty-six speeches, and_broad- 


casts were analyzed in 


Statements, 
this study using the 
classical canons of rhetorical criticism 
This includes a _ biographical 
sketch, a discussion of the social milieu, and 
chapters ideas and arguments, 
speech composition, adaptation to his audience, 
and effectiveness. 

Fairless describes free enterprise as hampered 


as cri- 
teria. report 


on Fairless’ 


by: (i) inflationary government fiscal policies 
and labor demands; taxation 


policies which dry up the sources of expansion 


(2) government 
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capital; (3) confiscatory and unreasonable taxa- 


tion; (4) refusal to permit the steel industry 
to earn a fair profit; (5) attacks on monopoly, 
which U. S. Steel is not; (6) socialistic govern- 
ment controls over business; (7) labor-man- 
agement strife; and (8) direct attacks on busi- 


ness. 


Fairless seeks to build favorable attitudes 
toward business, appealing primarily to 
“thought leaders.” He speaks about timely, 


critical issues. Purpose statements often leave 
his position unrevealed; collateral theses in 
many speeches confuse the structure. Transi- 
tions are usually adequate, occasionally con- 
fusing. His speeches employ three structure- 
patterns equally: problem-solving, topical, 
causal. Introductions are often long, yet win 
attention and good will, and provide back- 
information. per cent of his 
speeches end with appeals to decency, sym- 
pathy, human dignity, beauty, progress, Amer- 
ica, and God. Forty per cent conclude abruptly, 
almost coldly. 


Fairless 


ground Sixty 


captures attention by making his 
issues vital, citing familiar instances, using con- 
flict and humor. He appeals to fundamental 
wants: preservation, personal welfare, welfare 
of others. He touches acquisitive and social 
wants: reputation, leadership, honor, duty, 
fairness, group acceptance, respect. He pictures 
business success as the key to national strength. 
Ethos, too, is a major source of Fairless’ per- 
suasion. He has enormous prestige as an in- 
dustrialist and as a spokesman. His speeches 
refer to God and religion, the dignity of man. 
His “common ground” approach, subtle flattery 
of the audience, modesty, and humor are per- 
suasive. 

Fairless’ early language was poor; he was 
understood by about 24 per cent of adult 
listeners. In April, 1950, his language improved 
startlingly, probably due to the assistance given 
him by Phelps Adams, who joined U. S. Steel’s 
public relations then. Fairless became 
conversational, his words simple and familiar, 
clear to most adult listeners. 

Fairless is conservative in dress and demeanor. 
His delivery is characterized by few gestures, 
pleasant facial expressions, and expressive voice. 

How influential was Fairless? Over 60,000 
heard him speak and 50,000,000 copies of his 
speeches were distributed. Many newspapers 
comment on or agree with his ideas, label him 
a spokesman, indicate respect for his opinions, 
reprint his speeches. Fairless represents a mi- 
nority group, big business, and presents the 


team 
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strongest case he can for business, particularly 
U. S. Steel. Since competent authorities both 
support and attack his views, this study does 
not declare him right or wrong; it summarizes 
his case and analyzes his speech techniques. 
Judged by all available evidence, Fairless is an 
effective spokesman who could hardly expect 
to win acceptance for all his views on the free 
enterprise system. 


Baisinger, Wilbur Howard. British Speakers 
in America 1900-1930. Northwestern U. 


During the years 1900-1930 more than 175 
British visitors delivered addresses to Ameri- 
can audiences on More 


than 700 separate speech texts were uncovered. 


thousands of occasions. 


This represents a significant increase over the 
amount of British speaking in America which, 
according to Wayne Minnick’s unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation, “British Speakers in Ameri- 
ca, 1866-1900” (Northwestern U. 1949) occurred 
between 1866-1g00. The purpose of the present 
study is to survey British speaking in America 
from 1900-1930 as speaking events and to dis- 
cover insights revealed into the political, social, 
and intellectual history of this time. 

A survey was made of the speakers’ back- 
grounds and of their incentives for speaking. 
Their classified 
broad themes (e.g., international relations, re 


speeches were according to 
ligion, education) and the principal lines of 
argument identified. 
terpreted with reference to the total setting in 


which they were presented. The role played by 


Their ideas were in- 


British speakers on the American lecture plat- 
was 
rhetorical 


form considered, as were the speakers’ 


goals and methods. Contemporary 
attitudes toward the speakers and toward the 


American lecture platform were surveved. 


Significant changes were noted in the back- 
grounds of speakers who came after igoo and 
in the ideas and issues which engaged their 
attention. Increasing numbers were identified 
with social protest movements, and England's 
foremost representatives of Church and State 
came in substantial numbers. Many speakers 


were preoccupied with Anglo-American and 


international relations, and close co- 


and 
Their 


urged 


operation friendship between the two 


nations. virtual unanimity of view 


stemmed from consciousness’ of 


weakening 


England's 
international position in 
Other 


speakers’ attention, principally the criticism of 


politics 


and trade. themes also engaged the 


modern life and manners, education, women’s 
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rights, spiritualism, religion, labor, and litera- 
ture. Several of these themes reflect a conflict 
of older standards and values with the new. 


Most of the lecturers were advocates of prop- 
ositions and ideas. Many of their views ran 
counter to prevailing American beliefs, but 
generally speaking, the Britishers attempted to 
identify American and British interests. They 
carefully avoided overt clash with American 
opinion. Most speakers were well received on 
the whole, although some were criticized for 
poor content and inept presentation. Some 
Britons and Americans joined in condemning 
commercial influences in lecturing and instances 
of incompetent speaking. 


Available texts provide an index to political, 
social, and intellectual issues of the period 
and reveal a marked shift from the absorbing 
interests of nineteenth century speakers and 
audiences. The religion-science controversy sub- 
sided and B:itishers became concerned with 
preserving an “Anglo-American” peace. Another 
shift of topical inicrest was to urge the ex- 
tension of democratic government in order to 
improve social conditions. Democratic idealism, 
however, was tempered by awareness that it was 
not a panacea for the world’s ills. 

In the nineteenth century, Minnick reports, 
British speakers were agents in the transmis- 


sion of culture to the relatively immature society 
of the new world. A similar role was performed 


by speakers who came between 1900-1930, 
though the ideas transmitted were more politi- 


cal (i.e. international politics) than cultural. 


Carmack, William Ross. Invention in the 
Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching: 
The Lecturers’ Advice on Gathering and 
Selecting Sermon Material. U. of Illinois. 


the term Henry 
Ward Beecher delivered the first series of Ly- 
man Beecher Lectures on Preaching at Yale 
University. The lectureship comprises a valu- 
able body of material on homiletics and related 
subjects by outstanding Protestant clergymen 
and laymen. This study attempts to show that 
the published Yale lectures delivered between 
1871 and 1957, taken as a whole, yield a com- 
plete and harmonious description of the process 
of inventing material for sermons. 

The lecturers divided invention two 
groups, indirect and direct, or the preparation 
of the man himself and the preparation of the 
specific sermon. In discussing indirect aspects 
of invention the 


During 1871-1872 school 


into 


lecturers called for certain 


personal characteristics, a thorough intellectual 
background, and a sympathetic understanding 
of humanity on the part of the minister. Turn- 
ing to more direct aspects of invention, they 
discussed the selection of a topic 
upon which to preach, the type of sermon best 
suited to his ends, a Biblical text upon which 
to base his sermon, and a clear aim. They 


minister’s 


showed the relationship of these aspects of in- 
vention to later phases of the process. Next, the 
speakers discussed gathering sermon material 
and suggested criteria to guide the preacher in 
selecting from all available material that por- 
tion best suited needs. The lecturers 
provided a broad classification of sermon ma- 
terials. They material 
appealing primarily to the emotions and _ pri- 
marily to the intellect, calling for both kinds 
in preaching. Beyond this, they recognized the 
value of appeals which arise from the speaker 
himself. In short, they took into account the 


to his 


differentiated between 


three classical modes of support, logical, emo- 
tional, and_ ethical. did 
this classification, a 


Although they not 


elaborate broad few 


singled out humor as a emotional 


appeal and several dealt in some detail with 


possible 


illustrations as an example of appeal to the 
intellect. The lecturers emphasized the neces- 
sity of accommodating the entire sermon to 
the needs and level of a particular audience. 
Thus, their description of the process of in- 
vention was complete in discussing the major 
categories relevant to sermon preparation. 
The lecturers’ system of invention was har- 
monious, not because they always agreed in 
detail, because 


but broad 


often 
complementary than contradictory. An appea- 


they agreed on 


principles and their advice was more 
dix to this study presents in tabular form the 
lecturers who discussed the various topics con- 
sidered in the thesis. 

The 
uting to this description of invention. Some 


devoted 


lecturers were not uniform in contrib- 
lectures to 
The 


tureship was the most productive period in 


whole invention, while 


others said little. first decade of the lec- 
included 
the lectures of Henry Ward Beecher, John Hall, 
William ‘Taylor, Phillips Brooks, R. W. Dale, 


Matthew Simpson, Howard Crosby, and E. G. 


treatment of invention. This decade 


Robinson. Later Nathaniel Burton, John Wat- 
John R. Brown, and 
Paul Scherer contributed substantially to the 


son, Kelman, Charles 
description of invention. 


In concluding, this study points up emphases 
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of the lectures that correspond to, and differ 
from, the teaching of secular rhetoricians. 


Gorden, William Israel. The Speech Activ- 
ities of First Community Church, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Purdue U. 


This study investigated and evaluated com- 
paratively the effectiveness of the discussion, 
personal inverviews, preaching, and _ printed 
matter of First Community Church, which was 
selected because of its extensive use of these 
communication media and the national recogni- 
tion it has received. The specific problem was 
to ascertain the nature of these communication 
activities and their relative effectiveness in 
providing guidance in certain areas of living 
stated as the objective of the church. 

The _ investigation included a_ rhetorical 
analysis of the sermons of Dr. Roy A. Burk- 
hart, senior minister, a descriptive survey of 
the other speech activities of the church, and 
the collection of value judgments of a sample 
of the congregation concerning the guidance 
received through the different communication 
media. The investigator observed all types of 
the speech activities and sent a questionnaire 
to all members of the congregation who were 
parents of children up to college age (total 
number 672, of which 339 were filled in and 
returned). He then interviewed 40 persons who 
had answered the questionnaire, to check on 
it and to supplement the information in the 
answers. He also 
the church staff. 

The preaching was found to have been the 
most important reason for church attendance, 
the most attended activity of the church, and 
the most important activity in providing guid- 
ance for living. It was rated well above aver- 
age by the great majority of those questioned 
and was characterized as interesting, informa- 
tive, conversational, and problem-solving. 

Almost three-fourths of those questioned re- 
plied that they attended some of the organized 
group meetings, the second most popular ac- 
tivity. Answers to the questionnaire and an 
evaluation by the investigator showed that the 
discussions were lively, friendly, and gave real 
help in living. Although participants stated they 
felt free to comment in the 
investigator observed that in many meetings 
the leader talked most and seemed the only 
one with advance preparation. 

Personal interviews were ranked slightly be- 
low the “group ministry” by the respondents, 
who indicated that 


interviewed 17 members of 


the discussions, 


interviews were easy to 
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secure and that rapport was high during coun- 
seling sessions. Printed communications were 
ranked slightly lower than oral communication 
activities as a medium through which guidance 
was believed to have been received. About half 
replied they had church-supplied literature at 
least once a week. 

Those who had been members 10 years or 
more consistently indicated more participation 
in the activities and more guidance received 
than those of less than 10 years’ membership. 
The areas of living in which the majority indi- 
cated most guidance received were philosophy 
of living, religious growth, peace of mind, char- 
acter building, and human relations. The areas 
in which many indicated least guidance re- 
ceived were choice of vocation, financial prob- 
lems, health, and citizenship. 


Abstract by N. B. Beck, Purdue U. 


Griffith, Francis. The Oratory of an Agita- 
tor: The Speeches of Daniel O’Connell 
on Catholic Emancipation. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia U. 

Daniel O'Connell, 

The Liberator, is famous for forcing the passage 

of the Emancipation Act of 1829 which re- 


known in Irish history as 


moved many of the civil and religious disabili- 
ties imposed on the Catholic Irish between 
16g0 and 1750. O'Connell used only constitu- 
tional means to realize Irish aspirations for 
equality and freedom. By his oratory he aroused 
and organized the poor, ignorant, and _politi- 
cally illiterate peasantry into a unified mass 
and compelled a hostile parliament and an 
obdurate king to grant a substantial, though 
incomplete, measure of religious and _ political 
freedom. 

The criteria of unity, representativeness, sig- 
nificance, and = ade- 
quacy of data were used to select the eleven 
speeches analyzed in this study. The selected 
speeches are analyzed under the Aristotelian 
categories of inventio, dispositio, elocutio, and 
pronunciatio. The O'Connell's 
rhetorical practices in period of 


emancipation struggle are traced. 


importance of occasion, 


changes in 
each the 
contributed to 
Daniel O’Connell’s development as an orator: 


Findings. Five influences 
his education, reading, participation in debat- 
ing societies, legal experience, and his physique 
and voice. O’Connell’s effectiveness as an orator 
was in large measure the result of his enormous 
prestige and his rapport with his audiences. 


His two principal lines of argument were 
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that emancipation was justified from principle 
and expediency. He placed more stress on the 
practical benefits of emancipation, particularly 
to England, than he did upon its moral justi- 
fication. His rational arguments were couched 
in affective language so that his appeals to 
reason were simultaneously appeals to the emo- 
tions. 

O'Connell's speeches were marked by burn- 
ing He 
kindled emotions by using violent language, ap- 


conviction and passionate utterance. 
pealing to his listeners’ attachment to their 
native land, indulging in jests and ridicule, 
quoting emotional verse, and dwelling on cur- 
rent and ancient grievances. 

He always spoke extemporaneously, usually 
without notes, and while his addresses lacked 
compactness they had spontaneity and direct- 
ness. His style was unadorned and direct. His 
speeches had a naturalness of sentence structure, 
a sincerity of expression, and a conversational 
quality not typical of such coevals as Curran, 
Fox, Grattan, and Pitt. His vocabulary was ex- 
tensive and often beyond the comprehension of 
his poorly educated listeners. His manner of 
speaking was vigorous and impassioned. His 
gestures were easy and natural, and his voice 
was powerful, flexible, and melodious. 

O'Connell rarely assumed a defensive role. 
The unifying principle which governed his se- 
lection of ideas, the language with which he 
clothed them, and the way in which he pre- 
sented them was: Maintain a strong attack. 

Appraisal. The appraisal of O'Connell's or- 
atory includes a consideration of seeming in- 
consistencies between his expressed beliefs and 
overt behavior. Contemporary opinion of 
O'Connell's oratory was expressed in superla- 
tives, generally favorable, though many critics 
disparaged his ranting. 

Emancipation was not the most significant 
result of his public speaking. He gave the 
Irish a new motivation and imbued them with 
hope and an intensely nationalistic spirit. His 
policy of bringing political questions to the at- 
tention of the mass of the people was an in- 
novation that became a feature of political 
movements after him. 


Hildebrandt, Herbert William. A Critical 
Edition of Richard Sherry’s A Treatise of 
Schemes and Tropes. U. of Wisconsin. 


Richard Sherry’s Treatise of Schemes and 


Tropes, 1550, is a rare text, is difficult to read 
because of its antiquated typography, and has 
Thus, 


never been thoroughly analyzed. the 
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this dissertation are two-fold: to 
analyze the position of the Treatise in rhetor- 
ical history and to make available a modern 
edition of the work. 


reasons for 


Part One of the dissertation, in the form of 
an Introductory Essay, tries to meet the first 
purpose in four major sections. Section one 
constructs the life of Sherry and reviews his 
two non-rhetorical works. Section two is an 
analysis of the Treatise, and includes: (1) Sher- 
ry’s reasons for writing the work; (2) sources to 
which Sherry turned in collecting his schemes 
and tropes; (3) a comparison of the Treatise 
with contemporary stylistic rhetorics; and (4) 
possible reasons for appending the Erasmian 
oration to the Treatise. Section three compares 
the Treatise with Sherry’s second stylistic rhet- 
oric, the Treatise of the Figures of Grammar 
and Rhetoric. Section four attempts to place the 
Treatise more precisely than heretofore in the 
rhetorical history of the age. The final section 
of Part One 
methodology 


is a detailed discussion of the 
employed in modernizing the 
Treatise. Appended to Part One is a section 
providing in parallel columns additional evi- 
dence on Sherry’s dependence in writing his 
Treatise. 

Part Two is the text based on the Henry E. 
Huntington Library copy collated with four 
other copies. There has been no change from 
the original text other than in typography with 
the text on the textual notes 
interleaved on the verso. Introductory to the 
text is an analytical outline of the work. Fol- 
lowing the text are the general notes. 

Sherry’s Treatise contributes little originality 
to the renaissance concept of style. It carries 
forward many of the identical figures, defini- 
tions, and examples found in Sherry’s four ma- 
jor sources, Mosellanus, Erasmus, the author 
of the Rhetorica ad Herennium, and Weltkirch, 
as well as three minor writers, Donatus, Castel- 
lion, and Linacre. The Treatise is not as elab- 
orate in organization and detail as contemporary 
stylistic rhetorics, but it does not veer from their 
basic philosophy that Englishmen should rise 
above the rough idiom of common speech when 
employing their native language. 


the recto and 


But to evaluate Sherry entirely on the cri- 
terion of originality is to overlook a significant 
contribution. Sherry’s Treatise has merit be- 
cause up to 1550 the world knew the figures 
primarily in Greek and Latin; now in the 
Treatise they become available for the first time 
in English. 

Sherry was concerned with what he called 
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the “ornate” and the “eloquent.” And by these 
terms and their connotative meanings, he may 
have felt that the figures could in some measure 
meet the deficiencies of the English language 
which at this time was crude, narrow and rudi- 
mentary in expression. Schemes and tropes were 
to be the machinery which could assist the 16th 
century Englishman to rise above the common 
by lending vividness, clarity, and flexibility to 
the expression of his ideas. 


Jarvis, Joseph Boyer. Preaching in the Gen- 
eral Conferences of the Mormon Church, 
1870-1900. Northwestern U. 


The purpose of this study is to discover the 
essential, and possibly distinctive, nature of 
the preaching which was heard in the General 
Conferences of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints (Mormon) from 1870 to 1990. 
The study tests the assumption that the preach- 
ing was, in most instances, a reaction to, or a 
reflection of, events and circumstances affecting 
Mormon life in Utah. Consequently, consid- 
erable attention is given to Mormon history, 
during the pre-Utah and early Utah periods, 
as well as during the last three decades of the 
nineteenth century. 

The evolution of the General Conference, as 
a semi-annual preaching occasion of first impor- 
tance in Mormon religious and social life, is 
reviewed, and the construction of the Great 
Tabernacle in Salt Lake City, as the customary 
setting for Mormon assemblies, is described. At- 
tention is given to the character, size, and be- 
havior of the audiences in attendance at various 
Conferences held between 1870 and _ 1goo. 


Ten of the most prominent Conference speak- 
ers during this period are chosen for condensed 
biographical accounts of their religious and 
secular activities as Apostles and leaders of the 
Mormon Church and people in Utah. Each ac- 
count contains a brief statement regarding the 
subject’s ability and reputation as a_ preacher 
before Mormon audiences. 


The major portion of the study consists of: 
(1) a survey of the principal topics of General 
Conference sermons; (2) summaries of sermons 
delivered in seven selected Conferences; and (3) 
the texts of ten General Conference sermons, 
presented to illustrate the characteristics of sub- 
ject matter, organization, and verbal expression 
to be found in the preaching of the Church Au- 
thorities. 


While there were many references to Mormon 
dogma and theology in the Conference sermons, 





such references were most often incidental to 


exhortations on the immediate and _ practical 
problems of maintaining religious, political, 
economic, and social unity of the people. In- 
deed, the appeal for “unity” can be seen as a 
basic theme in the preaching of almost every 
one of the sixty-two General Conferences en- 
compassed by this study. Sermons dealing with 
the subject of polygamy provide perhaps the 
clearest manifestation of the way in which Con- 
ference preaching reflected existing conditions 
of importance to the Mormons. Such sermons 
tell the story of their leaders’ determined, but 
eventually unsuccessful, efforts to continue an 
unpopular practice in the face of overwhelming 
odds. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that the 
high degree of unity that was maintained by 
the Mormons in Utah from 1870 to 1900 was 
at least in part a result of the General Con- 
ference preaching of the Church Authorities, 
whom faithful Church members believed to be 
the divinely appointed managers of God's 
earthly kingdom. 


Jordan, Harriet Patricia. The Lincoln-Doug- 
las Debates of 1858: A Presentation of 
the Rhetorical Scene and Setting With a 
Pilot Film Script of the Ottawa Debate. 
U. of Illinois. 


This study provides an example of the way 
in which one factor of rhetorical criticism—the 
scene and setting—can be presented through 
the video-audio medium of film for use on 
television or other film projection methods. The 
thesis is that the scene and setting of speeches 
can be presented visually, on film, in a manner 
which observes and _ illustrates standards of 
rhetorical criticism. The thesis is developed not 
by argument, but by demonstration. 

The subject for the demonstration is the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates of 1858. Since the 
scene factor is of primary concern, the lan- 
guage of the debates is considered only in its 
relation to the scene which supports it. A 
sample script illustrates the way in which film 
presentation can be made. The object of the 
sample script is to present the scene of the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates of 1858, of which there 
were seven. For the purpose of the thesis the 
scope of the sample script touches upon the 
essential history of the period, the emergence 
of slavery as a political issue, the scene and 
setting of the debates as a whole and of the first 
debate at Ottawa. 

The selection of the scene components of 
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the script was governed by an analysis of the 


scene of the debates and the relationship of 
this scene to the other elements of the event ac- 
cording to Kenneth Burke's standard of crit- 
icism—the “dramatistic pentad.” This stipulates 
five concepts: act, scene, agent, agency, and pur- 
pose. In this study, the act is the series of seven 
debates; the 
the debates, is the year 1858 and the locales of 


“scene,” the when and where of 
the various debates; the “agents” are Abraham 
Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas; the “agency” 
is the spoken word; and the “purpose” of the act 
election in 


is the winning of the senatorial 


Illinois in 1858. 

Lincoln’s “‘House-Divided” speech has been 
used as a unifying component in the script. It 
is used to establish the subject of the script and 
to lead into all other parts of it—the scene of 
the speech itself, which was the beginning of 
the campaign for Lincoln; the history of the 
slavery question up to the year 1854; the history 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill of 1854; the history 
Dred Scott 
debates themselves. A portion of the speech is 


of the decision of 1857; and the 
used also as the closing of the script, so that 
through the words of the speech, which begins 
the narrative, one sees the meaning, implication, 
and history that support the message. 

By adapting the format of the script to the 
available historical evidence, historical accuracy 
has been maintained. This accuracy has been 
further supported by proper and authoritative 
documentation in addition to the _ rhetorical 
analysis upon which the content of the script is 
based. Authentic photographs and drawings ap- 
pended to the script provide a basis for au- 
thentic production. 


Laine, Joseph Brannon. Rhetorical Theory 
in American Colleges and Universities, 
1915-1954. Northwestern U. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the development of rhetorical theory, the prin- 
ciples and methods of speaking and listening, in 
American colleges and universities between 1915 
1954- 

The 
and selected college textbooks in basic speech, 


and 


materials consisted of journal articles 
argumentation and debate, discussion, speech 
and The 


basic speech, argumentation and debate, and 


composition, persuasion, books in 


discussion were selected in part on the basis of 
a questionnaire which sought to estimate their 
wide use. Each book was examined in terms of 
its approach and and 


purpose, organization 
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content, emphasis, influences, and outstanding 
features or contributions. The books were con- 
sidered against a background of developments 
in the field of speech during the period under 
study. 


Among the developments which affected rhe- 
torical theory were: the establishment of sep- 
arate departments of speech; the founding of 
the Speech Association and the Quarterly Jour- 
nal; the organization of the Research Commit- 
tee, and the shifting in areas and curriculum 
and in the_ basic 


course highlighted by the 


waning of elocution; the growth of public 
speaking; the continued emphasis on argumen- 
tation and debate; and the introduction of dis- 
cussion and general semantics. 

The books in basic speech were divided ar- 
bitrarily into ten-year periods beginning with 
1915. The first period is best characterized as 
one of transition between elocution and mod- 
ern public speaking. The second period wit- 
nessed a greater stress on the principles and 
types of public speaking, the beginning of a 
movement toward general speech, the introduc- 
tion of discussion (largely informal advocacy), 
and a strong influence of modern science on 
some works. In the third period were found the 
appearance of military and brief editions, a 
greater influence of contemporary research in 
speech and 


psychology, the introduction of 


general semantics, and an increased attention 


to discussion and conference (with greater 
stress on reflective group inquiry and the Dewey 
thought process), argumentation, parliamentary 
procedure, and speaking. The fourth 
period saw a greater conformity in basic con- 
cept than in earlier periods, the maturity and 
wide-spread emphasis of the general speech ap- 
proach, a balanced treatment of classical rhetor- 
ical canons supplemented by the findings of 


con tem pc rary 


radio 


extension of the 
emphasis on discussion, general semantics, and 
radio speaking, and the adaptation of speech 
methods to 


research, an 


television. 

The books in argumentation and debate, and 
discussion into two 
The first 
an emphasis on 


were divided arbitrarily 


approximately twenty-year periods. 
period was characterized by 
accurate thinking and on principles of argumen- 
tation with applications to debate, a strong in- 
fluence of the fields of logic and law, and the 
appearance of the first widely-used book to give 
extensive treatment to discussion (essentially as 
informal advocacy). The second period indicated 


continued stress on principles of argumentation, 
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greater attention to various forms of debate, 
much greater stress on discussion and group 
leadership, stronger influence of contemporary 
research in speech and psychology, and the pub- 
lication of the first widely-used book to give 
comprehensive treatment to discussion conceived 
of as reflective deliberation and following the 
Dewey thought process. 

The books in speech composition and _ per- 
suasion grew out of the demand for advanced 
courses in public speaking. The speech com- 
position books generally stressed the nature of 
oratory or public speaking, the interrelation- 
ships of speaker, speech, audience, and occasion, 
the purposes and various arrangement patterns 
of speeches, the logical and psychological fac- 
tors in persuasion, and the principles and 
methods of style. They gave little direct at- 
tention to delivery. The books in persuasion 
emphasized background study in human nature 
and neurological response mechanisms, and 
treated methods of audience analysis, motiva- 
tion, gaining attention and interest, and psy- 
chological and logical approaches in securing 
stimulation, belief, and action. 


Landfield, Jerome B. The Speeches of Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan against Warren 
Hastings. U. of Missouri. 


In 1787, after seven years in Parliament, Sher- 
idan was known as a lively speaker in daily 
debate; yet the House of Commons did not 
anticipate the eloquence of his oration con- 
cerning the alleged mistreatment of the Begums 
of Oude, delivered at the impeachment pro- 
ceedings Hastings, former Governor 
General of India. The second of the two major 
speeches was given in 1788 at the trial of Hast- 
ings in Westminster Hall. It was less successful 
than the previous effort, despite the high praise 
of Burke and others. 


against 


Both addresses produced a remarkable range 
of response. People were moved to compassion 
and tears, smiles and laughter, and deep feel- 
ings of moral indignation; they were surprised at 
the ingenuity of argument and offered un- 
precedented applause. The unusual nature of 
the subject and occasion gave Sheridan an op- 
portunity to borrow boldly from dramatic tech- 
nique, particularly with a structure of action 
and argument that developed in intensity to a 
climactic conclusion. His stand reflected Whig 
principle: opposition to the exercise of ar- 
bitrary power that caused the suppression of 
rights of citizens. Admiration for the orations 





diminished sharply after the hearers passed 
from the scene and a generation of more sober 
and less appreciative commentators consulted 
inadequate texts. But in 1788, the two speeches 
had established Sheridan’s growing political 
prominence and skill as an orator; he was ad- 
mired as an equal of Pitt, Burke, and Fox. 


Subjects of civil rights and reform dominate 
Sheridan's speeches. Often he took a stand con- 
trary to the interests of his party, going beyond 
conciliatory platitudes to point the way to a 
course of unified action necessitated by the wel 
fare of the nation. His speaking style reflects 
his literary aptitude, although at times he de- 
livered distracting ornate passages. However, the 
bulk of his addresses consists of logical and 
straightforward efforts, expressed in lucid and 
interesting language, often with a humorous 
twist. His satiric skill developed into an ability 
to infuse his speeches with a strong undercur- 
rent of irony. Warmth of personality, imposing 
appearance, strong voice, manly spirit, and un- 
usual self-control all combined to make his de- 
livery a decided asset, usually overcoming the 
disadvantages of occasional indistinctness and 
theatricality. 

Sheridan’s range and adaptability contributed 
largely to his speaking effectiveness. On a given 
occasion he could be as forceful, caustic, and 
controlled as Pitt; as noble, pathetic, and ele- 
gant as Burke; as argumentative, clear, and 
sincerely convincing as Fox. He could also be 
witty and satirical. He had the artist’s con- 
scious control, the showman’s instinct for pleas- 
ing the public, and the actor’s endowments in 
delivery. Sheridan has suffered in comparison 
with Pitt, Burke, and Fox because his public 
stature suffered more from imperfections of 
character. As a statesman, he is probably not in 
the same class, yet for sheer talent in speaking, 
he is. The powers of communication exhibited 
by these four men distinguish them as the 
foremost speakers of their time, and Sheridan 
seems rightly to belong to this exclusive group. 


Magnon, Lucille Marie. Lyman Trumbull as 

a Speaker, 1837-1896. U. of Illinois. 

This study examines the career of Lyman 
Trumbull as a speaker between 1837 and 1896. 
It analyzes the man, the occasions upon which 
he spoke, the audiences that responded to his 
speeches, the major issues that confronted him 
during his public life, and the rhetorical means 
which he employed to make his ideas about 


those issues effective. Appendices contain lists 
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of Trumbull’s speeches and colloquies in the 
United States Senate, 1856-1873; cases he argued 
before the Illinois Supreme Court, 1839-1847, 
1853-1855, and 1873-1576, and before the United 
States Supreme Court, 1860-1895; his opinions 
as an associate justice of the Illinois Supreme 
Court, 1853-1855; and his political speeches and 
the requests he received for such, 1837-1894. The 
study concentrates more heavily upon the speak- 
ing Trumbull did as a lawyer and a campaigner 
than on the speaking he did on other occasions. 

The greatest single primary source used was 
the Trumbull MSS Collection owned 
by the Library of Congress. Two other Trumbull 
collections owned by the Illinois State Historical 
Library 


Lyman 


were consulted as well as numerous 
manuscripts of Trumbull’s contemporaries found 
at the Illinois State Historical Library, the Illi- 
nois Historical Survey, and the University of 
Illinois Library. Other sources such as news- 
papers, published letters, diaries, histories, biog- 
raphies, government documents, and unpub- 
lished theses gave the writer further insight into 
her subject. 

Lyman Trumbull was one of Illinois’ most 
His career exemplified 
profound respect for law and a high moral 
courage which enabled him to defend his ideas. 

The legal cases in which he excelled were 
those argued in appellate courts. He sought 
judicial favor through the force of his intel- 
lect before audiences of highly critical and 
intellectually superior justices. His chief weak- 
nesses as a forensic speaker stemmed from a 
rather cold personality which prevented him 
from getting close to his audience and an un- 
imaginative style which prevented him from 
dressing his thoughts splendidly. While these 
weaknesses barred him from great eloquence, 
he was nevertheless an effective pleader and an 
eminently successful lawyer. 

As a leader in various movements for 
realignment of political forces in a_ period 
characterized by much shifting in_ political 
parties, Trumbull’s campaign speeches were 
lavished upon electorates in a continuous series 
of meetings of every kind, and of every shade 
of importance. In Illinois and in the nation he 
delivered lengthy, well-prepared, clearly or- 
ganized, argumentative speeches on a variety of 
themes. His reputation was that of a keen 
political debater rather than that of a rabble- 
rouser. His chief weakness as a political de- 
bater was that he relied too heavily on intel- 
lectual force in a day when leadership was sus- 
tained by less elevated means. 


distinguished citizens. 


the 
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Trumbull’s influence on the legal and politi- 
cal scenes was greater than his reputation. His 
career could be described as one of lasting use- 
fulness rather than brilliant display. 


Martin, Wilbur Lee. A Rhetorical Analysis 
of American Religious Speaking During 
the 1954 Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. State U. of Iowa. 


The 1954 Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in Evanston, Illinois, pro- 
vided the opportunity to study the speaking of 
fourteen Americans in the context of a single 
world Christian conference, and to analyze the 
rhetorical methods they employed in dealing 
with the religious and secular issues confront- 
ing the Protestant 
churches. 


predominantly member 


Representing the majority of Protestant and 
Orthodox church members in the United 
States, these spokesmen included leading the- 
ologians such as Reinhold Niebuhr and Robert 
L. Calhoun, well-known preachers like G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, Theodore Wedel and Benjamin 
Mays, and prominent individuals in secular pro- 
fessions such as Charles P. Taft, a lawyer, 
Francis P. Miller, a politician, and J. Irwin Mil- 
ler, a business executive. Throughout the six- 
teen-day conference, the American speakers 
shared platforms with religious leaders repre- 
senting churches in forty-eight countries. 

Each of the speeches by an American was 
appraised in terms of basic ideas, organization, 
methods of proof, and style. Of primary im- 
portance in the study was the discovery of the 
method each speaker employed in bringing the 
impact of his rhetorical skill to bear upon his 
topic and upon his audience. The relationship 
of each speech to a dominant religious problem 
facing the Assembly was considered in detail. 
The ability of these speakers to analyze specific 
ecumenical issues, and contribute substantially 
to an understanding of them, was another con- 
cern. Also important in the analysis was the 
degree to which these speakers agreed with the 
foreign spokesmen on the solution to problems 
in Christian unity. An attempt was made, where 
possible, to relate and compare the major con- 
tentions of the American speakers. Employing 
traditional standards of speech criticism, the 
writer sought to assess the judgment of the 
Americans in their 
skill in arranging and supporting arguments, 
and their ability to present these materials effec- 
tively. 


their selection of issues, 
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Findings indicate that the Americans repre- 
sented a cross section of Protestant thought up- 
on the majority of ecumenical issues considered 
by the Assembly. They differed, as a group, 
from the speakers from other countries in their 
concentration upon a practical theology. Dis- 
agreement at times was sharp, especially when 
the speakers dealt with the conference theme, 
“Christ, The Hope of the World.” But however 
varied in basic approach to significant religious 
questions, the Americans focused their efforts 
upon a united Christendom and tried, wherever 
possible, to conciliate opposing points of view. 


The speakers were characteristically clear in 
the use of argument. Their speeches demon- 
strated an awareness of sound rhetorical princi- 
ples governing disposition. Most of the Ameri- 
cans developed their themes using the method 
of problem-solution. Varying language styles 
among the group were necessitated by the dif- 
ferent purposes of the three speech situations 
conference: worship 
services, plenary sessions and the Accredited 
Visitors’ meetings. However, since all were 
speaking upon spiritually related topics, they 
tended to employ figurative and, at times, or- 
nate language. 


which obtained at the 


McLaughlin, Raymond William. A Com- 
parison of the Language Structures of the 
Sermons of Harry Emerson Fosdick and 
Oral Roberts to Determine Their Inten- 
sional-Extensional Orientation. U. of Den- 
ver. 

The purpose of this study was to examine 
and compare the intensional-extensional orien- 
tation of Harry Emerson Fosdick and Oral 
Roberts as shown by an analysis of a sampling 
of their published sermons in light of criteria 
from general semantics. 


Three general questions were explored in 
connection with the study: 1. Did a review of 
the literature reveal a positive relationship be- 
tween language and human orientation?; 2. Did 
the criteria used distinguish significantly be- 
tween the sermons of the men analyzed?; and 3. 
In light of the criteria used, and the language 
samples studied, which of the two preachers re- 
vealed the higher degree of intensionality and 
which the higher degree of extensionality? 


A sampling of ten sermons of each man was 
made from their published books of sermons. 
These sermons were than analyzed for the pur- 
pose of locating specific words and terms as de- 
fined by the following semantic criteria: (1) 
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“Allness” terms; (2) superlative terms; (3) con- 
ditional terms; (4) consciousness of projection 
terms; (5) pseudo-quantifying terms. Variables 
of the above terms were noted and the fre- 
quency of occurrence of all terms was tabulated 
and treated statistically. 

1. Review of the literature in general revealed 
a close relationship between speech and_per- 
sonality. Literature in the area of general se- 
mantics in particular indicated a close relation- 
ship between language and human orientation. 
Works on Harry Emerson Fosdick revealed him 
to be a highly educated and critical thinker as 
well as an influential preacher, teacher, writer 
and leader of religious liberalism. Literature 
on Oral Roberts showed him to be a less highly 
educated, extremely mystical and controversially 
popular mass evangelist and faith healer. 


criteria such as 
“allness” terms, superlative terms, and “is” of 
identification terms appeared to distinguish 
significantly between the two men. Other in 
tensional criteria such as two-valued terms and 


is” of predication terms did not do so. All 


2. Some of the intensional 


extensional criteria distinguished significantly 
between the two men. 
3. In general, Fosdick used comparatively 


more of both intensional and extensional types 
of terms in relation to total words used. This 
seemed to indicate that he tended to use more 
semantically “loaded” terms of the tvpe meas- 
ured than Roberts did. At the time, 
Fosdick tended to qualify his intensional ter- 


same 


minology more often than Roberts did. Roberts, 
whose sermon emphasis changed very little, was 
more consistent than Fosdick in spreading his 
intensional-extensional terminology throughout 
his sermons. Fosdick, whose sermon emphasis 
changed widely and often, tended to “weight” 
a few sermons heavily with certain types of 
terms, especially intensional ones. 

4. The results of the analysis corroborated the 
conclusions drawn from the review of the litera- 
ture on the two men relative to their use of 
extensional terminology. On the other hand, 
the results of the analysis relative to their use 
of intensional terminology tended to contradict 
the conclusions drawn from the literature writ- 
ten about them. 

5. This appears to indicate that high verbal 
extensionality is not necessarily accompanied by 
low verbal intensionality or vice versa as one 
might suppose. 


6. In light of what the literature revealed con- 
cerning the two men this also raised a question 
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as to whether or not the verbal factors described 
in the intensional criteria are valid measures of 
a person's intensional orientation. 


McMahon, Fred Riley, Jr. A History of the 
Concepts of Style in English Public Ad- 
dress: 1600-1700. U. of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

This investigation was undertaken to provide 
a historical account of the concepts of stvle that 
seventeenth century Englishmen used to com- 
pose and evaluate their oratory. Primary con- 
sideration was given to the practice of principal 
speakers and to the comment of critics regard- 
ing the proper style for an oration as found 
in essays, speeches, diaries, rhetorics, and letters. 

From the opening of the seventeenth century 
to King James’ death (1625) most critics urged 
speakers to use a style similar to Cicero’s and to 
observe his principles of elocutio. A good style, 
they thought, should have not only clarity and 
make the 
message enjoyable, to hold attention, and to 


substance, but also ornament to 
persuade. And if an orator selected ornament 
from the Bible for use in his speech, Jacobean 
critics considered his style especially persuasive. 
Such critical precepts about style were appropri- 
ate to the taste of the contemporary audience, 
who wanted an intellectual and aesthetic enter- 
about 
sacrosanct theological and political topics. The 
better Jacobean orators mastered this kind of 
style, but the less gifted usually produced an 
inflated and grotesque expression, since the 
ornament mastered and defeated them. Specific 
features of style in the oratory of this age were 


tainment, a_ fanciful communication 


Ciceronian periods, Latin and Greek quotations, 
an elaborate vocabulary, a unique and vivid 
imagery, ingenious metaphors, and the devices 
of parallelism. 


During the years from 1625 to 1660 middle- 
class Puritans forcibly seized the government 
from the King and nobles, an action which was 
the consequence of numerous philosophic dif- 
ferences. These differences were zealously de- 
bated in pulpit and Parliament. Oratory no 
longer served as intellectual entertainment but 
as a weapon. Thus, most critics urged that dur- 
ing these troubled times conviction should be 
the chief purpose of speech, and they thought 
it was best effected by a plain, direct style. 
Furthermore, many Puritans, unlike the nobles, 
were poorly educated and seldom schooled in 
ornament; they even distrusted figurative lan- 
guage because they believed it had mysterious 
powers to trick and they 


enchant; so also 
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preferred a plain, direct The good 
speakers usually observed these critical pre- 
cepts; whereas other still employed fustian and 
were often prolix, and some Puritan parliamen- 
tarians and preachers even used a style that 
was immature and colloquial. Specific features 
of style in mid-century oratory were neologisms, 
a staccato rhythm similar to Seneca’s, Latin and 
Greek quotations, and the devices of parallel- 
ism. 


style. 


With the restoration of the monarchy, the 
nobility sought a return to the Jacobean way 
of life, including the embellished oratory char- 
acteristic of the first part of the century. But 
English culture had changed. Critics no longer 
approved this decorated style. The increased 
power of the middle classes, the need of science 
and philosophy to report theories and findings 
objectively, the obligation of theologians to rec- 
oncile Christianity with Baconian science—all 
these factors required a speech style that was 
not merely plain and direct, but even austere 
and precise, suited to didactic communication. 
By the end of the century principal speakers 
were using this kind of style; among its specific 
features were a syntax modern in structure, an 
exact and easy vocabulary, and dull imagery. 


Abstract by Forrest SEAL, U. of So. California. 


Reeves, Clyde Elwood. The Debates on the 
War of 1812: Parliament and Congress 
Compared. U. of Illinois. 


The first part of this study contains an in- 
troductory chapter and one on the background 
of the conflict. The second consists of three 
chapters titled The Pre-War Debates, The War 
Debates, and The Peace Debates, covering a 
period between February, 1812, and April, 1815. 
In each of these chapters the cases and methods 
used in debating international issues by speakers 
in the British Parliament are first analyzed, 
then those in the Congress are 
analyzed, and finally the two are compared for 


American 


significant similarities and differences. The con- 
clusion makes overall comparisons of the de- 
bating in both nations in all three periods, and 
summarizes the findings. 


The type of reasoning most used in both na- 
tions was the causal relation. In support, the 
backers of both Governments tended to rely 
mainly on broad assertion backed only by fur- 


ther assertion, whereas Opposition speakers 


tended to support their causal relations with 


other forms of reasoning, notably inductions. 
Inasmuch as Opposition’s evidence was more 
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plentiful as well as more specific and concrete, 
their inductions were likewise more solidly 
established than those of the Governments 
which, when used, tended generally to be 
enumerations at relatively high levels of ab- 
Straction. In both countries there was a con- 
siderable use of evidence from the “enemy”, 
with the British Opposition making the most 
extensive and effective use of it against their 
Ministry. 

Although American Government defenders 
did become vulnerable to charges of incon- 
sistency late in the war, in the early and middle 
phases they exhibited probably the best “pure” 
debating of the deductive sort, internally con- 
sistent and free from contradictions, in their 
dialectical exploration and testing of the dis- 
puted principles in the impressment conflict. 
At the other extreme, defenders of the British 
Government seem throughout to have engaged 
in more palpable rationalizing as evidenced by 
frequent internal contradictions and 
sistencies. 


incon- 


Except for a striking refutation by American 
Government spokesmen in the Peace Debate, 
the better refutation was consistently done by 
Opposition speakers. The most used refutative 
device was the exposing of inconsistencies. Nota- 
ble in proving inconsistencies were the a fortiori 
analogy, contradictory statements from the 
public records by the same men at different 
times, turning the tables, the reductio ad ab- 
surdum, and the dilemma. These devices fre- 
quently appeared in various combinations. In 
general, Government backers chose to refute 
their Oppositions with the power of the vote 
rather than the power of the spoken word. 
Speakers of the British Opposition were more 
successful than their American counterpart in 
overcoming by debate their Government's par- 
liamentary advantage. 

Basically the similarities in the debating out- 
weigh the differences which seem to be attributa- 
ble in part to structural and procedural differ- 
ences between the American and British legis- 
lative bodies, in part to the nature of the mo- 
tions under debate and the specific objectives 
desired, and largely to differences in the availa- 
bility, at the moment, of the various means of 
persuasion to the various factions involved. 


Rogge, Edward. The Speechmaking of 
Harry S. Truman. U. of Missouri. 


This is a rhetorical study of Truman's use of 
public speaking to win office and to fulfill the 


responsibilities of the offices which he won, and 
of his development as a speaker. 

Although as a youth Truman read and ad- 
mired the speeches of Cicero and heard and 
applauded the addresses of Bryan, he did not 
make a public speech until 1922 when he was 
thirty-eight years old. In 1922 he won the office 
of county court judge—an administrative posi- 
tion—in Jackson County, Missouri. In addition 
to his several campaigns for county office, he 
often spoke for bond issues and reorganization 
proposals in his native county. 

Truman successfully campaigned for the 
United States Senate in 1934. Six years later, af- 
ter a bitterly-fought primary, he won re-election. 
His maiden Senate speech, and most of his first 
term Senate addresses, concerned transportation. 
With the founding of the Truman investigating 
committee in 1941, he usually considered the 
problems of war production in his frequent 
addresses to the Senate and to the general pub- 
lic. 

The study considers Truman’s national cam- 
paigns in 1944 for Vice President, in 1948 for 
President, and in 1952 for the election of 
Adlai Stevenson. As President, he often spoke 
to Congress and to the nation about problems 
of domestic legislation and of foreign policy. 
He often addressed organizations and groups, 
and he frequently spoke at ceremonial occa- 
sions. Ordinarily he utilized even the ceremonial 
occasions to fulfill his responsibilities as the 
nation’s chief legislator and 
maker. : 

Although Truman delivered hundreds of ad- 
dresses as President, none of his presidential 
speeches aroused extensive acclaim as a great 
address. However, because many of his addresses 
constituted momentous policy statements they 
are insured perpetuity. 

As a speaker Truman will doubtless best be 
remembered for his hard-hitting campaigning. 
In Jackson County he developed techniques for 
speaking which he later applied successfully to 
Missouri and to the nation. He learned to speak 
without a manuscript; he learned to speak of 
issues and facts in a plain, unadorned style; 
and he learned to relate his arguments to the 
self-interest of his listeners. In his Jackson 
County campaigns, as in his later campaigns, he 
created a marked impression of sincerity. 


foreign policy 


Truman’s most effective speeches, those fully 
adapted to an immediate audience and delivered 
in his colloquial, vigorous style, make poor 
reading even now. He himself, however, would 
probably not be distressed if none of his politi- 
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cal speeches is remembered. He evaluated a 
speech by how well it helped to accomplish the 
task at hand, not by how well it would read 
ten, twenty, or a hundred years later. His cam- 
paign speeches, especially in 1948, helped to 
accomplish the task at hand. 


Strother, David Boyd. Evidence, Argument 
and Decision in Brown vy. Board of Edu- 
cation. U. of Illinois. 


The Supreme Court’s pronouncement on May 
17, 1954, declaring separate educational facilities 
inherently discriminatory and, therefore, in 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment, re- 
sulted from hearings on appeal of four cases, 
Brown vy. Board of Education, Briggs vy. Elliott, 
Davis vy. County School Board, and Gebhart v. 
Belton. The purpose of this study was to analyze 
the evidence, argument and decision in these 
cases, in the lower courts and in the Supreme 
Court, from approximately 6000 pages of officia! 
court documents. 

In the lower courts, litigation centered around 
three charges by the plaintiffs: that, (1) in 
contravention of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
educational facilities provided Negroes are un- 
equal; (2) in contravention of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, segregated educational facilities 
are inherently discriminatory; and (g) the courts 
should abolish the state segregation statutes. In 
the Supreme Court, a fourth charge emerged, 
which could occur only in an appellate court, 
that the lower courts erred in upholding the 
segregation statutes. 

Evidence by the plaintiffs, in the lower courts, 
consisted of testimony, expert and ordinary, 
Court decisions 


and Supreme which, they 


claimed, indicated a trend away from the 
“separate but equal’ doctrine. The defense 
relied, mostly, on testimony of local and state 
school officials and Supreme Court decisions 
which allegedly upheld the Plessy doctrine. In 
the Supreme Court, evidence consisted of his- 
torical proofs concerning the intent of the 
framers and ratifiers of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment and legal proofs to determine whether 
the Court had jurisdiction to abolish segrega- 
tion in the public schools. 

Throughout the hearings, the strongest argu- 
ments of the plaintiffs were the inequality of 
facilities and the inherent discrimination in 
segregation, whereas the strongest argument ad- 
vanced by the defense was the impracticability 
of desegregation. The second and third argu- 
answered 


ments were not satisfactorily by 


opposing sides. 
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In only one case, Brown vy. Board of Educa- 
tion, did the lower courts fail to recognize a 
clear case of substantial inequality of facilities. 
The evidence appears to justify the decisions 
as reasonable. The lower courts would not 
recognize inherent discrimination in segregation 
as a valid legal reason for abolishing state 
segregation-in-education statutes since there was 
no direct Supreme Court precedent. Finally, in 
the lower courts, the relief granted in South 
Carolina and Virginia was less immediate and 
satisfying to the plaintiffs than that granted by 
the Delaware courts. 

A well constructed Supreme Court opinion on 
May 17, 1954, answered every argument pre- 
sented by the litigants except the impractica- 
bility of any plan of desegregation. In review- 
ing the Plessy doctrine, the Court reached its 
decision partially on the basis of current social 
science findings, an action neither new to the 
Court nor to the litigants, who had used it ex- 
tensively throughout the trials. The defense, 
however, seemed inept in handling this kind of 
testimony. Left for later interpretation was the 
Supreme Court's phrase, “with all deliberate 


speed.” 


Tame, Ellwood R. An Analytical Study of 
the Relationships between Ability in Crit- 
ical Thinking and Ability in Contest De- 
bate and Discussion. U. of Denver. 


The purpose of this study was to discover the 
relationships between ability in critical thinking 
and ability in contest debate and discussion as 
shown by an analysis of the scores made on a 
series of three testing instruments and the per- 
formance records of students participating in 
contest debate and discussion. 

Three testing instruments were used to de- 
termine a student's ability in critical thinking. 
Test “A’’ was a logical reasoning test designed 
bv Bradley. Test “B” 
of presumption and burden of proof in problem 
areas and was designed by Henning. Test “C” 


was a test in recognition 


was a test in reflective thinking in the concept 
of Dewey and the test was designed by Johnson. 

The subjects for the study were 30g debaters 
and g: discussants from 44 colleges and univer- 
sities. The test scores of these students were 
analyzed with their performance records in 
their area of participation. The comparative 
analysis was based upon the study of relation- 
ships between critical thinking ability as demon- 
strated by the test scores and performance 
ability in debate and discussion as demonstrated 
by performance records of the subjects. 
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1. The debaters who demonstrated a greater 
ability on the critical thinking tests also demon- 
strated an ability to excel in contest debate. 
Therefore, critical thinking ability appeared to 
be a significant component of ability to excel 
in debate. This relationship was most graphically 
illustrated by the group of ten nationally re- 
puted “superior” debaters who had, as a group, 
significantly higher scores on all three critical 
thinking tests. 

2. Debaters with little experience have not 
acquired, as a whole, as keen an ability in 
critical thinking as experienced debaters. The 
debaters who excelled both in debate and criti- 
cal thinking were in groups of correspondingly 
and 


greater experience those who did not 
demonstrate excellence in these areas were in 
the lesser experience groups. Therefore, it 


appeared that debaters who excel in critical 
thinking and performance were both 
able to persevere in contest 
gained more participation 


better 
debate and thus 
and that critical 
thinking ability tends to increase with experi- 
ence. 

3. The conclusions in discussion, though not 
purported to be conclusive, demonstrated a re- 
lationship between “superiority” and ability to 
do critical thinking particularly in areas of re- 
flective thinking, and logical reasoning. There 
was no apparent significance in recognition of 
presumption and burden of proof, a_ lack of 
relationship which might be expected. 


Tedford, Thomas L. An Investigation of 
Public Address as Taught by the Baptist 
Training Union of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. Louisiana State U. 

The 


determine: (1) the extent to which the princi- 


purpose of this investigation is to 
ples and practice of public address are taught 
by the Baptist Training Union of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, and (2) the nature of the 
instruction in public address. The study con- 
siders the teaching of speaking to Baptist lavy- 
men of the ages of nine through adulthood. 
The sources of the study include Training 
Union publications, correspondence with writers 
and officials of the Union, interviews with 
writers and officials of the organization, ques- 
twenty-four states which 
conduct a Southern Baptist Speakers’ Tourna- 


ment, 


tionnaires from the 


records of the Baptist Sunday School 
Board, and the production script for an edu- 
cational film sponsored by the Union. 

The Training Union published in its various 


periodicals numerous articles which dealt with 
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speechmaking, some on discussion, and a few 
on public debate and parliamentary law. It 
does not have, however, an organized plan for 
regularly presenting the principles of public 
address. 


The Union has no study text which deals 
solely with the principles and practice of public 
have text for 


includes a chapter on 


address. However, it does one 


adults which speech- 
making, and some texts for juniors, intermedi- 
ates, and young people briefly discuss the im- 
portance of learning to speak, how to prepare 
a talk, and parliamentary law. 

The main method whereby speech practice 
is provided is as follows: (1) Each member of 
a local union is assigned to one of two to four 
groups; (2) When a group is scheduled to con- 
duct a weekly meeting each member is given 
a “part on the program” which usually consists 
of a short talk; (3) The individual who is to 
deliver a talk studies specified material from a 
lraining Union periodical. He is encouraged 
to look beyond the periodical for additional 
information; (4) The speaker is to plan his 
speech carefully; then (5) deliver it extempora- 


neously before the union. 


In 1929 the leaders of the organization pro- 
moted problem-solving discussion as the method 
for conducting the weekly meeting of the newly 
constituted Adult Union. By 1935 they changed 
the meeting for adults into a symposium-forum 
because many Baptists were unable, because of 
poor educational background, or unwilling to 
plan ,effective problem-solving discussions. 

The Southern Baptist Speakers’ Tournament 
is a special training activity for Baptists of the 
ages of seventeen through twenty-four. Partici- 
pants in this annual event prepare an original 
six-minute speech based upon one of the sev- 
eral Baptist-centered subjects 


published an- 


nually by the Training Union, then take part 


in an elimination contest in the local church. 
The church winners go to an_ associational 
elimination, the associational winners to a 


state elimination, and the state winners to the 
Southwide finals. Because of the promotion it 
receives, plus the element of competition in- 
volved, the Southern Baptist Speakers’ Tourna- 
ment probably produces the best speaking of 
any Union activity. 

The study seems to indicate that the Train- 
ing Union has an effective plan for training 
Baptist laymen to speak in the evangelistic, 
educational, and governmental activities of a 
Baptist congregation. 
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Williams, Donald Edward. A Study in Rhe- 
torical Criticism of Charles G. Dawes, the 
Speaker. Northwestern U. 


Charles Gates Dawes (1865-1951) had a public 
speaking career which was remarkable in both 
its span and its diversity. In the late 1880's he 
was speaking against the powerful railroad 
interests in Nebraska; he was still the out- 
spoken advocate in 1940 as he contended that 
the United States should not enter into a war 
against Germany. 

After his speaking had earned for him his 
widely publicized and lasting sobriquet, “Hell 
and Maria” Dawes, in i921 he became a 
speaker of state, national, and world distinction. 
During the 1920's, he spoke as the first Di- 
rector of the Federal Budget, as head of the 
Minute Men in Illinois, as Chairman of the 
Experts’ Committee on war reparations in Paris, 
as the Republican candidate for Vice President, 
as the Vice President who refused to be sub- 
dued by the traditionally restrictive confines of 
the office, and as United States Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 


As an overall evaluation of Dawes as a 
speaker, viewed as a man in public life, he was 
about average. His attributes as a public speaker 
were such to make him a popular but not a 
great one. His own concepts as to what made 
for effective speaking explain to a certain ex- 
tent the whys of his demonstrated abilities and 
limitations in the art of persuasion. He assigned 
special the role of ethos in 


speaking, he placed more faith in appeal to 


importance to 


“human nature” than in appeal to “human 
reasoning,” he gave special attention to pro- 
viding clarity in organization and in wording, 
and he believed that a vigorous physical and 
vocal delivery evidenced sincerity. 

Thus, while he obviously had an appreciation 
for the three modes of proof—logical, emotional, 
and ethical—and what they entailed, he was un- 
able to provide for that judicious blend of 
to serve the 
speaker's purpose the most efficaciously. Simi- 
larly, the demands which his speaking efforts 


the three which enables each 


made of him, from the standpoint of rhetorical 
invention, were beyond his capacity. Compen- 
sating -somewhat for these inabilities was his 
ability to execute speech plans which usually 
had a power of conviction within themselves 
as they forcefully developed coordinated thought 
units; vet his style was often unimaginative and 
crude. His delivery, in addition, was excessively 
animated to the point of being distracting. 
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One cannot have the best understanding of 
Dawes, nevertheless, unless his speeches are 
studied. Public speaking was an important part 
of his life; in order to gain support for the 
many causes he sponsored, he relied on the 
platform. In doing this, being able to sense 
accurately the prevailing tenor of thought, he 
was the reflector and the intensifier of existing 
public sentiment rather than its creator; while 
others remained silent, he gave meaningful ex- 
pression, following World War I and during 
the 1920's in particular, to the often unvoiced 
attitudes of the inarticulate layman on public 
questions. Speaking at this time, Dawes re- 
flected popular feeling as well as indicated that 
he had more than a surface grasp of social and 
political problems; studying his speeches of 
this period, therefore, provides understanding 
of how this leader in public affairs considered 
and reacted to the various anxieties and diffi- 
culties which beset United States citizens in the 
decade of normalcy. 

In the light of these observations, it is not 
surprising that many remember Dawes more for 
his public speaking than for anything else. 


III. Interpretation 


Rambo, Dorothy E. An Analysis of Four 
Quartets by T. S. Eliot With Particular 
Respect to Its Prosody. Northwestern U. 


This concerned with a literary 
analysis of the poem Four Quartets by T. S. 
Eliot. The initial chapters examine the cur- 
rent critical commentary 


study is 


surrounding the 
tetralogy as well as investigate background areas 
necessary for an understanding of the work’s 
extrinsic factors. The remainder of the disserta- 
tion deals first with Eliot’s theories of writing 
which have a bearing upon Four Quartets and 
second with a prosodic analysis of the work. 
Emphasis in this chapter on analysis is placed 
on three aspects of the poem’s prosodic design. 
The three divisions are: metrical, syntactical, 
and linguistical or sound patterning. 

In view of the literary stature of T. S. Eliot 
in the field of letters today, the first step in 
the organization of this study is an acknowledg- 
ment of his eminence, not only as poet, but 
also as major literary critic. This section is fol- 
lowed by a concise summary of Eliot’s views 
concerning the nature of present-day literary 
criticism, which leads logically to a survey of 
current commentary surrounding his work 
Four Quartets. 

Since some of the observations by contempo- 
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rary critics center around a parallel between 
Eliot’s Four Quartets and Dante’s The Divine 
Comedy, the first section of the chapter on 
backgrounds suggests major points of compari- 
son between the two works. 

The second division of related background 
studies concerns the philosophical aspects of 
the abstraction of “simultaneous time.” A third 
division includes a discussion of the “logos” 
or “still point” which in Four Quartets is a 
manifestation of this “simultaneous time.” The 
fourth section of this chapter treats the 
“mythic” method in literature as it relates to 
Eliot’s poem, and the fifth explores the possi- 
bility of a comparison between the literary and 
musical Quartet forms. 

The major secondary theme of the work, the 
problems of writing, is the instigating factor 
for the content. of Chapter IV: Eliot's precepts 
of poetic creation. Included is an examination 
of the poet's critical essays which appear to 
have a direct bearing on the subject of this 
study. 

Chapter V comprises a short discussion con- 
cerning the dominant themes, symbols and al- 
lusions contained in Four Quartets. 

The sixth chapter, the prosodic analysis, pre- 
pared for by the preceding sections, is divided 
into four sections. Each of the four short poems, 
“Burnt Norton,” “East Coker,” “The Dry Sal- 
vages” and “Little Gidding” is considered in 
order. Within each section the metrical, syn- 
tactical and linguistical aspects of the poems 
are investigated as they operate to reinforce 
meaning. In so far as is possible, these aspects 
are considered separately. However, in some 
instances where the fusion of these language 
elements contributes in equal degree to the 
overall effect, the three prosodic elements are 
considered as a unit. Passages from the poems 
illustrate significant examples of these language 
patterns. 

The concluding chapter summarizes and 
evaluates the findings of Chapter VI as well 
as draws together salient points from foregoing 
chapters. 


IV. Radio and Television 


Davis, George Leigh. An Investigation of 
the Value of Television as a Medium for 
the Education of the Public in Regard to 
Speech Disorders as Shown by an Experi- 
mental Study. U. of Denver. 


The purpose of this study was: (1) to deter- 
mine the existing information, as far as the 





lay public was concerned, in regard to speech 
development and speech correction; (2) to write 
and present a series of television programs deal- 
ing with the subject; and (3) to measure the 
effectiveness of these programs in (a) the num- 
ber of persons they reached and (b) the degree 
of increase in comprehension of the subject on 
the part of those persons who had seen the 
programs. 

A stratified, proportionate sample of 100 was 
drawn from the 2808 families found to have 
television in the home and children in school. 
The representatives of the sample were inter- 
viewed personally and asked to respond to a 
true-false, multiple choice questionnaire deal- 
ing with the more common aspects of speech 
difficulties. 


After this schedule was completed, the in- 
vestigator presented a series of six television 
programs dealing with the speech handicapped 
child. When these programs were completed 
the investigator drew a second sample, one of 
four-hundred, in the same manner as the first. 
Of the second sample thus drawn, the first 
fifty, who had not seen the programs were 
asked to respond to the questionnaire. Correla 
tion between Test A and Test B was found to 
be .876. From the sample of four hundred, it 
was found that only 10.5% of the possible 
viewers had watched the programs. Correlation 
between Test C and Test A was 89. 


The mean per cent of correct answers in- 
creased from 57.9 per cent in Test A to 65.5% 
in Test C. An increase of 7.6%. 

This would indicate that the television pro- 
grams mav have had some value along educa- 
tional lines. 


Howe, F. Virginia. Determination of the 
Relative Importance of Items of Content 
and Practice in Radio and Television 
Training Programs. Boston U. 


The purpose of this study is the determina- 
tion of the relative importance of items of con- 
tent and practices in radio and television train- 
ing programs at the college and university level. 

The study was divided into three phases. The 
first phase consisted of an analysis of selected 
textbooks and periodicals to obtain a list of 
items of content and practices of radio-television 
education suitable for use at the college level. 
A page-by-page analysis of these sources was 
made. Each statement which satisfied the defini- 
tion of an item of content or practice was 
recorded together with the source. Statements 
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were formulated according to knowledge and 
understanding of, and skill or practical training 
in, a specific item of content or practice for 
radio-television education. Items were arranged 
under four topical areas: Announcing, 
gramming, Writing and Management. 
The second phase concerned the determina- 
tion of the validity of the 217 items obtained 
in phase one. Validity was established by sub- 


Pro- 


mitting the list to a jury of 20 authorities in 
radio-television education and commercial 
broadcasting. Revision and additions were made 
in the items of content and practices as indi- 
cated by 75 per cent or more of the jurors. The 
result was a list of 220 items considered by the 
with current and 
accepted radio-television education and research. 

The relative importance of the items of con- 


jury as being consistent 


tent and practices was determined in the final 
phase by submitting them to 324 radio-TV 
educators broadcasters 
throughout the country. To reduce the load for 


and 192 commercial 
the respondents, each received one fourth of 
the total number of statements systematically 
divided as: 1, 5; 2, 6; 3, 7; 4, 8 and so on. Based 
on weighted numerical scores the items were 
ranked in descending order of importance for 
each group and the combined groups. Coeffi- 
the 
Spearman rank order methods, and the reliabil- 


cients of correlation were computed by 
ity of the instrument was also determined. 

Ihe high coefficients of rank correlation be- 
tween the two rating groups in the four topical 
areas indicate a general unanimity of appraisal 
as to the relative importance of the items. A 
coefficient of .80 reveals the reliability of the 
instrument. Results indicate that it is highly 
important for a radio-TV curriculum in higher 
include: 


education to (1) an appreciation of 


the cultural significance of the broadcasting 
medium and practical training experience in 
it; (2) training and experience in studio opera- 
tions, production, audience, advertising, sales- 
manship and public relations; and (3) knowledge 


of communication laws, codes, standards of 
practice and _ responsibilities to station and 
listeners. 

It is relatively important to include: (1) 


knowledge and understanding of the social and 
economic significance of broadcasting, its history 
and development; (2) experience in writing, 
programming and music library operations; (3) 
study in liberal arts and social sciences; (4) 
familiarity with trade journals; and (5) a com- 
mercial internship. 


It is relatively unimportant to include: ex- 
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perience with expensive equipment, radio-TV 
acting, and study of foreign languages. 


Johnson, Frank Craig. A Study of Feed- 
back in Instructional Television. U. of 
Wisconsin. 

The purpose of this study is to determine 
whether the presence of a studio audience 
affects a lecturer's effectiveness in communicat- 
ing the content of a lecture over closed circuit 
television. Six factors used in communications 
research provide the variables for this study. 
These factors are the speaker, the message, the 
channel, the receiver, the effect and the feed- 
back. Eight speakers delivered a message on 
listening over the channel of television which 
was received by eight groups of ten male and 
ten female students. A test on the subject of 
listening was given to all one hundred sixty 
students as a measure of the effect. Eighty addi- 
tional male students were assigned to four equal 
groups to act as a studio audience and to pro- 
vide four of the speakers with feedback. The 
stimulus variable is the presentation of a lec- 
ture by eight speakers. The organismic variable 
the students who received the 
lecture. The response variable is the test scores 


is the sex of 


of these students. 


The analysis of variance statistical technique 
is used to test this major null hypothesis: the 


differences which occur in the test scores are 


not the result of the differences in the lecturers, 


the studio audience's effect upon the lecturer 


or the sex of the students who received the 


communication, but are the result of chance. 
The “F” 
freedom indicates that this major null hypoth- 
the 1 


The analysis of the factors for this study shows: 


ratio of 2.2 at 15 and 144 degrees of 


esis can be rejected at percent level. 
1. The sex variable approaches significance; 2. 
The 
The 
the feedback variable approaches significance; 
feedback) 


feedback variable is not significant; 4. 


interaction between the sex variable and 


4- The speaker (with or without 
variable is very significant; and 5. The interac- 
tion between the sex variable and the speaker 
(with or without feedback) variable is not sig- 
nificant. The that only the 


speaker (with or without feedback) variable is 


results indicate 
significant at the 1 percent level of confidence. 

The general conclusion of this study is that 
the differences in test scores are not the result 
of chance factors but are largely the result of 
the differences in the speakers, whether or not 
they are provided with feedback. The studio 
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audience contributes little to the general effect. 
These findings lend support to producers of 
instructional television who feel it is 
effective to use the premium space in front of 
the speaker for lights, cameras and_ studio 
personnel than to have that space occupied by 
a studio audience. These findings might also be 


of value to those planning an instructional tele- 


more 


vision studio. The consideration of space alloca- 
tions might support the technical requirements 
of production rather than the desire of the 
lecturer to have a studio audience provide him 
with feedback. 


Martin, Howard Samuel. A Survey of the 
Beginning Non-engineering Television 
Course in Colleges and Universities in the 
United States. U. of Wisconsin. 


This dissertation compared the beginning tele- 
vision course within the four categories of “‘ex- 
clusive-nonexclusive” 
devoted 


(whether the course was 
exclusively to television), “major- 
neither” (whether the college offered a major 
in broadcasting), “large-small” (size of enroll- 
ment), and “public-private” (type of support). 
A mail questionnaire was used and 354 schools 
were surveyed. It was concluded that the first 
three category factors do influence the course 
with regard to its curricular status, emphases, 
content, methods and quality of instruction. 
Type of support does not seem to influence the 
course. 


Little difference among categories was dis- 
covered in the following: 37° of the schools 
offer only one television course. 84° of the in- 
Structors feel they teach under a liberal arts 
rubric. The course is accepted by instructors in 


other disciplines in 72% 


of the cases. 64% of 
the schools report only one instructor in tele- 
vision. 65°, use guest lecturers, and 7% use 
graduate assistants. Mean enrollment is between 
15 and 17 students. In 67°, of the cases, Speech 
and allied departments offer the course; they 
offer the major in 60%, and the minor in 71%, 
of the cases. Chester and Garrison’s Television 
and Radio is used in 40°, of the courses. 84% 
require outside reading; the average reading 
assignment is 475 pages per semester. Program 
viewing is required in 72°, of the courses; the 
average viewing assignment is one half-hour 
program per week. 74°, of the courses have a 
laboratory section; laboratory content is directed 
toward operation techniques; programming 
alone rarely is the content of laboratory train- 


ing. The most frequent reason for not having a 
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laboratory is lack of equipment. Only 26° of 
all instructors feel 


qualifies students. 


the course professionally 


Some differences between types of courses 
were found. Small, private schools are less likely 
to offer television instruction. The large school 
offering a major in broadcasting is likely to 
have a beginning course exclusively devoted to 


television. 


The “large-exclusive-major” course has these 
traits: First television instruction begins earlier 
here. The course is likely to be offered each 
semester. Instructors’ emphases are likely to be 
professionally oriented; past experience, .depart- 
mental policies and advice from colleagues and 
professionals guide the establishment of these 
emphases. Class content emphasizes laboratory 
type items. Laboratory is used as a teaching de- 
vice. Instructors’ past experience is limited: 50% 
have practical training, 33% now work in tele- 
vision, 52° have academic 


background and 


training. 

The “small-nonexclusive-private” course has 
these traits: It is offered once a year or in al- 
ternate years. Instructors’ emphases are not 
professionally oriented; emphases are established 
by reference to the text, equipment available 
and the physical set-up. Class content empha- 
sizes general knowledge of television; discussion 
is the primary teaching device. Instructors have 
little or no experience. 45° of the courses 
taught with a laboratory are not equipped with 
instruments of actual telecasting quality. There 
is reason to believe that the quality of instruc- 
tion in these because of the 


courses suffers 


last two conditions. 


Penn, John Stanley. The Origin and De- 
velopment of Radio Broadcasting at the 
University of Wisconsin to 1940. U. of 
Wisconsin. 


The radio broadcasting activity of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has long been regarded as 
a vital factor in the educational and cultural 
pattern of the state. Today, it is so well estab- 
lished that little 
origin and development. 


attention is devoted to its 

This study records the history of the oldest 
radio station in continuous operation in the 
United States. It appraises the motives, ob- 
jectives, work, and accomplishments of those 
responsible for this enterprise. It examines the 
conditions, and 


forces involved in 


the development of the station and its concept 


problems 


of educational broadcasting. It brings into focus 
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the role of this pioneer university station as it 
exemplifies the growth, difficulties, achieve- 
ments, and contributions of educational radio 
in the nation. 

Wisconsin radio was originated by Professor 
Farle M. Terry, a physicist with a social con- 
cept. He began broadcasting weather informa- 
tion by wireless telegraph in 1916, some five 
years before the communications industry 
recognized the broadcasting potential. of wire- 
less. His experimental activity by governmental 
designation throughout the war period, when 
all wireless apparatus was dismantled by federal 
order, facilitated the development of wireless 
telephony at Wisconsin. In early 1919, broad- 
casting by this method became a reality for the 
Terry-built station. 

During the immediate post-war period, be- 
fore commercial broadcasting came into exist- 
ence, Wisconsin radio formulated some funda- 
mental concepts of educational broadcasting. 
The pioneers envisioned radio as a medium to 
serve the public, to provide cultural and in- 
formational programs and to contribute to the 
public good. 

Many university stations were established in 
the decade of 1920-1930, but few survived the 
burgeoning growth of commercial broadcasting 
and academic apathy. In its struggle to endure, 
the Wisconsin station developed educational 
programming and operational policies. By the 
early 1930's, her leadership in educational radio 
was becoming recognized. 

Wisconsin has evolved the following con- 
cepts of educational broadcasting: 1. It has a 
responsibility to carry the resources of the uni- 
versity to the people of the state; 2. It is neces- 
sary to keep this medium of mass communica- 
tion free from monopolistic domination; 3. It 
should serve the public; 4. It has a responsibil- 
ity to broadcast to various and specific au- 
diences; 5. It has an obligation to provide a free 
forum for discussing public issues: 6. Cultural 
and informational programs are the core of 
educational programming; 7. Public school edu- 
cation can and should be supplemented by the 
educational station; 8. It should stimulate de- 
mand from listeners for better quality programs 
from commercial broadcasting; and g. Research 
on broadcasting is a requisite function of uni- 
versity radio. 

This study brings together information from 
the private papers of the men who built Wis- 
consin radio; communications from many who 
were associated with the early activity; inter- 
views with surviving leaders of the project; the 
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official university records; the files of the sta- 
tion; newspapers of the campus, city and state; 
and the literature on the history of radio. From 
these sources, it records the development of 
the oldest pioneer which rose to leadership in 
educational radio broadcasting. 


Pierce, M. Scheffel. Methods of Experimen- 
tation in Radio Research, and Correlates 
of Effective Radio Advertising. U. of Wis- 
consin. 

The purpose of this study was to survey a 
variety of research techniques employed in ex- 
perimental studies of radio broadcasting. As a 
pilot study involving many variables, the con- 
clusions are tentative but suggestive of specific 
controls needed in future experimental studies 
of radio. 

A thirty minute program divided into three 
ten-minute segments simulating representative 
commercial radio fare was prepared and tape 
recorded. Three program units, ten spot an- 
nouncements, and four station breaks were in- 
cluded. The recording was presented to three 
types of experimental groups: a laboratory 
group of university summer session students, a 
non-student laboratory group, and a field-study 
group composed of sub-groups listening in their 
homes. A pre-test questionnaire was presented 
each respondent before the playback, an im- 
mediate post-test was administered after the 
playback, and a delayed post-test was given one 
week or more after the playback. The question- 
naires sought to measure the subjects’ readiness 
to buy the items advertised during the thirty 
minute program, also identified biographical, 
educational, socio-economic, attitudinal, radio- 
diary, and recall information. 

With the University student group only, a 
comparison of responses was made emploving an 
paper- 
pencil measurement. The responses indicated 
“like,” 
program during each broadcast unit. 


electrical “audience analyzer” and a 


“dislike,” or “neutral” reactions to the 


The following results were observed: 1. There 
was some indication that the field sample and 
the laboratory sample groups respond differently 
to radio advertising, the field sample being 
more readily influenced by the commercials; 2. 
Radio is effective in increasing the listener’s 
readiness to buy an advertised item. The in- 
fluence of the commercial message diminishes 
in time but appears to be present at least seven 
months after the broadcast is heard; 3. As em- 
ployed in this experiment, the paper-pencil 
response instrument is a reliable substitute for 
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the audience analyzer; 4. Among the groups us- 
ing the audience analyzer and paper-pencil re- 
sponse instruments, a negative correlation 
appears to exist between liking a commercial 
announcement and responding to its appeal; 5. 
Completion of a college degree seems to reduce 
suggestibility to radio advertising. Suggestibility 
also appears to decrease with age, particularly 
as measured by a delayed post-test; 6. Posses- 
sion of the common communication instru- 
ments—radio and television receivers, and tele- 
phones—seems to correlate with a_ listener's 
favorable response to radio's advertising; 7. Re- 
call identification of a radio advertised item 
does not seem to correlate with the influence 
of the commercial message, but does appear 
related to retention of its original influence; 
and 8. Radio’s advertising of unfamiliar items 
seem to have a greater influence upon the 
listener than those with which he is more 
familiar. 

Future experimental studies of commercial 
radio's effectiveness should probably be designed 
as field studies with a sample group which is 
controlled for education, age, and possession of 
the communication instruments. The stimulus 
items should be controlled for their familiarity 
to the subjects and for their annoyance value. 
Audience reactions can be satisfactorily identi- 
fied using a paper-pencil instrument if an au- 
dience analyzer is not easily available. 


Reinertsen, Stephen Peter. Some Busy Fed- 
eral Airways Voice Communications: An 
Analysis. U. of Wisconsin. 


U. S. air traffic is increasing about 15% 
annually. The 2-way radio networks which con- 
nect pilots with traffic controllers are becom- 
ing increasingly overcrowded—especially in 
major terminal areas during peak traffic hours. 
This research project analyzed recordings of 
voice communications between pilots and con- 
trollers in the New York, Washington, D.C., 
and Chicago areas, to determine rates of flow, 
quantities and purposes of information ex- 
changed, and indices of communicating trouble. 

One-hundred and fifty-one hours of record- 
ings, representing 4 types of channels, were 
measured for channel density (percentage talk- 
ing time). 20 of the busiest 15-minute periods, 
ranging from 60% to 92% channel density, were 
selected for detailed analysis, and transcribed 
into written form. Words and phrases were 
grouped into categories according to purpose- 


types of content. For each period, category word 
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totals were computed as percentages of the 
total word count for the period. Among periods, 
statistical investigations were made of the possi- 
ble influences upon category results of channel 
types, channel densities, number of aircraft 
under control, and controller differences. 


Pilots’ average speaking rate was 149 W.P.M., 
and controllers’ average speaking rate was 240 
W.P.M. (one was 290). Although controllers 
spoke 65% of all words, they used only 54% 
of the total talking time. Average message 
length was 3.9 seconds. All words counted were 
distributed among these purpose-type  cate- 
gories, as follows: Instructions and advisories 
concerning the control of air traffic—33.2%; 
talk about aircraft whereabouts—8.2°;; formal 
aircraft routing instructions—5.9%; words re- 
questing control information—6.1°%; talk about 
weather—3.1%; call-sign identifications—22.6%; 
message acknowledgements—7.9°%,; routine talk 
about the communicating process—3.3°%; talk 
about communicating difficulties—1.3°%; talk 
about traffic delays—3.5°%; words which the 
either advised the 


listener to disregard—i.2°%%; saying “‘ah’’—2.8%; 


originator corrected, or 
and courtesy words—o.8%. 
Percentages for individual 15-minute periods 
generally agreed with the above averaged per- 
centages. Where differences were noted, they 
most frequently were related to differences 


among controllers. Results generally agreed 
with earlier, similar research, except that chan- 
nel densities and speaking rates have now ex- 
ceeded theoretical maximums mentioned by 
previous studies. 

Speaking rates were very rapid, without ad- 
versely affecting intelligibility. Slightly more 
than one-half of all words were directly con- 
cerned with air traffic control; the remaining 
concerned with 


words were communicating 


processes such as identifying, switching, and 
repeating. 

Controllers tended to dominate the chan- 
nels—the pace, the larger percentage of talk- 
ing, setting phraseology patterns, and maintain- 
ing circuit discipline. Comparisons of periods 
were characterized more by similarities than by 
differences. 

There was little evidence of channels “break- 
when 


ing-down”’ trafhic 


pressures increased. Communication difficulties 


communicating and 


never accounted for more than small percent- 
ages of the total word count. From the evi- 
dence, the procedural and phraseology frame- 
works appeared to be sound. To increase com- 
municating efficiency, some of the necessary 
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procedures and phraseologies likely can be 
simplified, and a few of the apparently unneces- 
sary ones eliminated. 


An annotated Bibliography of 92 entries is 
included. 


Resler, Ansel H. The Impact of John R. 
Brinkley on Broadcasting in the United 
States. Northwestern U. 


This study deals with “Dr.” John R. Brinkley, 
notorious “goat-gland” doctor of the nineteen 
twenties and thirties, and his use of communi- 
cations media to further his personal, political, 
and medical career. Particular focus is given 
to the effect and influence which his various 
activities had upon the development of broad- 
casting in the United States. 

The study is divided into three major parts. 
The first part, The Brinkley Story, is a biog- 
raphy which describes the major eras of Brink- 
ley’s career. The period 1885-1917 relates the 
activities of his boyhood and his early years of 
medical preparation. The Kansas Era_ (1917- 
1931) deals with the time when he rose to na- 
tional notoriety with the “goat-gland”” opera- 
tion. During this period he acquired a radio 
which 
propagandizing of his medical services. 


station became a major tool in the 

The Del Rio Era (1931-1942) found a gradual 
transferring of his medical and _ broadcasting 
operations to Del Rio, Texas. His broadcasting 
transmitter was located across the Rio Grande 
in Villa Acuna, Mexico, and became the center 
This resulted 
between 


of the border station “menace.’ 


in lengthy diplomatic negotiations 
Mexico and the United States. He also ran for 
governor of Kansas three times, almost being 
elected twice. The later part of the Del Rio 
Era found Brinkley running into trouble with 
the Mexican government, losing a libel suit he 
brought against Morris Fishbein of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, facing a suit by the 
United States Post Office department, taking 
voluntary bankruptcy, and finally dying as a 
result 


of complications brought on by the 


amputation of his leg. 


The second major part of the study deals with 
an attempt to analyze the personality of Brink- 
ley through a content assessment of communica- 
tions materials, written by Brinkley and others, 
in order to get a picture of the kind of a man 
who effected an influence upon the early de- 
velopment of the broadcasting medium which 
he had used to such a personal advantage. 

The analysis finds Brinkley endowed with 
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contradictory personality traits. His opponents 
saw him as greedy, insincere, and possessing false 
piety. On the other hand, his followers char- 
acterized him with traits of beneficence, mar- 
tyrdom, honesty, humility, and religious piety. 
Brinkley continually emphasized his dual role 
of the hero-idol and identification with the 
common man. He possessed strong character- 
istics of leadership. He seemed to have a native 
understanding of “grass-roots” psychology which 
allowed him to exercise persuasive techniques 
that resulted in amassing a large group of fol- 
lowers as well as a personal fortune of millions 
of dollars. 


The final part of the study attempts to 
evaluate the effect and influence which Brinkley 
had upon four phases of radio broadcasting: 
his effect upon broadcasting techniques, pro- 
gramming, rules and regulations, and interna- 
tional communications agreements. 


The impact of Brinkley upon broadcasting 
was largely indirect. The major areas of in- 
fluence lay in the informal, personal approach 
to radio speaking, the use of electrical tran- 
scriptions, political campaigning by radio, early 
educational broadcasting, the use of radio for 
advertising and propaganda purposes, and a 
negative influence on medical broadcasting. In 
addition, the decision of the Federal Radio 
Commission which took away Brinkley’s broad- 
casting license stands as a precedent in strength- 
ening the governmental right to control broad- 
casting as it affects the “interest, convenience, 
and necessity” of the American people. 

The most direct influence which Brinkley had 
upon the development of broadcasting is in the 
area of international communications agree- 
ments. He was almost solely responsible for the 
part of the Havana Treaty which settled broad- 
casting problems between Mexico and the United 
States as they related to border station opera- 
tion between the two countries. 

Abstract by Martin J. MALonEy, Northwestern 
U. 


Tucker, Duane E. The Radio and Television 
Speaking of Douglas McKay and Wayne 
Morse in the 1956 Oregon Senatorial 
Campaign. U. of Wisconsin. 


This study is an analysis of the role and 
quality of broadcasting in the 1956 campaigns 
of Senator Wayne Morse and former Secretary 
of the Interior Douglas McKay. It deals with 
both the primary and general election cam- 
paigns and includes an analysis of broadcasting 
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by McKay's primary election opponent, Philip 
Hitchcock. 

The study is concerned with two major prob- 
lems: (1) What role did television and radio 
play in each candidate’s total campaign? Did 
broadcasting, particularly television, significantly 
affect the relative reliance placed on more 
traditional methods of political persuasion? (2) 
Which candidate, 
McKay, made the 
the medium 
radio, and which 


Wayne Morse or Douglas 
more effective overall use of 
of television combined with 


one 


new 
was the more effective 
speaker on screen and loudspeaker? 

The principal procedure employed is that of 
qualitative rhetorical criticism. The strategies 
of the campaigns as a whole are reported and 
several representative radio 


television and 


speeches implementing those strategies are 
analyzed in detail. The speeches are evaluated 
on the basis of specific purpose and the tech- 
niques of persuasion used to achieve it. Judg- 
ment is also made of their intrinsic rhetorical 
worth with attention to substance, organization, 
style of language and delivery. 

The study is based principally on primary 
source material gained from firsthand contact 
with the candidates and their campaign staffs. 

The relative effectiveness of the Morse and 
McKay campaigns is assessed as to: (1) The 
grand strategy; (2) The use of the media to 
communicate it; and (3) The performances of 
the candidates on the air with emphasis on 
television. Embodied in the general evaluation 
that Morse was more effective as a television 
speaker are these conclusions: (1) Neither candi- 
date was as effective on the air as in the public 
speaking situation, particularly when placed in 
the mold of the five-minute scripted television 
talk; (2) The principal advantage Morse held 
was his ability to extemporize certain programs; 
and (3) When the candidates are compared on 
five-minute, written television talks, it is pri- 
marily the vocal and visual attributes of de- 
livery that give Morse superiority. 

These four more which 
are perhaps the major implications of the 1956 
Oregon senatorial campaign for political broad- 
casting: (1) The successful use of television de- 
mands the “ready-made” television personality 
or one who can feasibly be trained rapidly for 
the medium; (2) Where the candidate has tele- 
vision potential but a background of public 
speaking experience, his talents must be adapted 
to the television campaign and the campaign 
designed to fit the nature and extent of his 


adaptation; (3) As long as political broadcasting 


conclusions lead to 
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must compromise serious content for the sake 
of appeal to an entertainment-oriented audience 
it can never substitute for the stump speaking 
campaign in developing any but a superficially. 
informed electorate; and (4) The Morse-McKay 
contest is evidence that the candidate who fears 
his opponent will use every avenue to the voter 
he can finance, however high he rates the power 
of television to inform and persuade. 


Welch, Patrick Errett. The Development of 
Audience Participation Programs on Ra- 
dio and Television Networks through the 
Season of 1956-57. Ohio State U. 

An audience participation program is defined 
as one in which certain non-professionals, under 
the guidance of a master of ceremonies, take 
part in the proceedings and add to the enter- 
tainment of the listening or viewing audience. 
Formats inciude interviews, quizzes, or both; and 
if there are prizes awarded to contestants or 
interviewees, these prizes usually include money, 
merchandise, or samples of the sponsor's prod- 
uct. programs of this allow for 
home participation through the use of the tele- 
phone. 


Some type 


All programs of this general type are char- 
acterized by: (1) emphasis on the use of par- 
ticipants who are non-professionals, and (2) 
entertainment than informa- 


values stronger 


tional values. 

The general audience participation classifica- 
tion may be divided into four basic patterns, 
each constituting a different type of the same 
basic concept. These four patterns are found 
in: (1) human interest programs; (2) studio 
quiz programs; (3) telephone quiz programs; 
and (4) “stunt” programs. Human interest 
programs are those which use extensively the 
personal interview of ordinary people, with 
hard luck stories exploited, and human interest 
values emphasized, either seriously or jokingly. 
Programs of the studio quiz type include those 
in which individual members of the studio au- 
dience are asked questions. The basic idea of 
the telephone quiz is that of allowing the home 
audience to participate via telephone. Stunt 
programs are programs in which both comedy 
and human interest are almost equally involved, 
where 


participants take part in games and 


stunts in many variations on earlier parlor 
games. 

Audience participation programs were first 
introduced to the national audience through 


network radio in 1934 with the NBC human 
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interest program, “Court of Human Relations.” 
From this beginning, programs of the general 
type were modified into different patterns. Fol- 
lowing the human interest pattern, studio quiz 
programs were introduced in 1937 by way of 
Quiz”; telephone quiz programs 
were introduced in 1939 with “Pot O’ Gold”; 
and stunt programs were introduced in 


“Professor 


1940 
with “Truth or Consequences.” 

There were certain factors which were not 
constant in the extent of their influence on the 
development of audience participation pro- 
grams, but were constantly at work in determin- 
ing what individual programs were presented on 
the various radio and _ television networks. 
These factors were the availability of talent and 
program 
popularity, and external 
the networks had no control. 


Individual programs of the audience partici- 


material, production costs, program 


factors over which 


pation type gained popularity in direct propor- 
tion to the combination of showmanship, human 
interest combined with conflict, integrity, and 
suspense. 

Programs of this type have been important in 
because 
they were widely used as a result of their rela- 


the history of nework programming 


tive popularity and low production costs. These 
“real people” programs were created by the 
broadcasting industry. They have become a 
broadcasting staple. Since radio network pro- 
gramming is becoming more and more daytime 
programming with emphasis on low-cost pro- 
duction, and television network programming 
is emphasizing low-budget offerings, particularly 
those with simple settings and small costs, there 
is every reason to assume that audience par- 
ticipation programs will continue to play a 
major role in the future. 


V. Theatre 


Benson, Phillip Andrew. The Dramaturgy 
of Jean Anouilh. U. of Minnesota. 


This study views Anouilh’s drama as the 
product of a “man of the theatre” and through 
a structural analysis of his twenty-one major 
plays arrives at certain conclusions regarding 
the “conventions” of this theatre. 

Part One provides an introduction to the 
playwright, his generation’s theatre, and the 
evolution of his critical reputation with public 
and critics. Part Two examines the dramatist’s 
use of seven basic dramatic devices, considering 
his utilization of each in the structure of three 


representative plays. The patterns and trends 
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which 
analysis 


emerge in the resulting “diagonal” 


serve to define the dramaturgy of 
Anouilh’s total work to date. 

Structure: Through the use of such devices as 
the play-within-a play, the deus ex machina 


ending, and other contributants to contrast, 
contrivance and the maintenance of make-be- 
lieve, realism is eschewed without, however, 
any unsanctioned loss of emotional empathy on 
the part of the audience. 

Situation: Usually that of family or the tradi- 
tional triangle, the typical situation is circum- 
scribed, carefully contrived, and not particularly 
original. 

Characterization: This element varies widely 
as to quantity and quality. 

Action: Contributing to exposition of char- 
acter, situation and theme, action is also em- 
ployed for its own sake as a source of pure 
comic and histrionic pleasure. 

Dialogue: The language is frequently highly 
poetic in its economy and its metaphoric and 
emotional content. 

Music and Dance: Both assist in the mechani- 
zation of action, the contrast of devices within 
the play and the unification of the whole. By 
helping to divorce the play from reality they 
contribute further to the desired quality of 
make-believe. 

Setting and Costume: These devices help to 
sustain two levels of reality and understanding 
on the part of both characters and audience. 

The contrast and concordance of these seven 
devices serve also to comment and explain, and 
to maintain the proper blend of verisimilitude 
and theatricality which the playwright wishes 
to effect. The observation that Anouilh is often 
most emotionally moving in his most theatrical 
plays tends to support the theory that belief 
in the reality of the stage events is not requisite 
to emotional involvement on the part of the 
audience, 

Part Three considers, in turn, four dramatic 
practices or “conventions” which appear con- 
sistently throughout the 
manipulation, alienation, impurity, and parody. 


preceding analyses: 


These four general dramaturgical practices are 
kindred in their rejection of strict stage illusion 
and in their return to the more theatrical con- 
ventions of the pre-realistic period. If Anouilh’s 
theatre survives the interest which this genera- 
tion has subscribed to it, the reasons will lie 
not so much in his simple rejection of the con- 
ventions of realism as in his clear acceptance and 
basic and _ traditional 


mastery of the conven- 


tions evidenced throughout dramatic history. 
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The debate as to Anouilh’s literary stature con- 
tinues; his position as an unusually skillful and 
imaginative theatre craftsman appears secure. 


Carlson, Harry Gilbert. The Swedish “Rik- 
steater”: A Study of the Growth and De- 
velopment of a Modern Provincial The- 
atre. Ohio State U. 


In 1933, Sweden was faced with the problem 
that disturbed theatre people throughout the 
world—high-quality professional theatre was 
available in the large urban areas, but, the 
combination of a depression and competition 
from radio and the movies had decimated the 
ambulating commercial theatre companies 
which served the provinces. A special govern- 
ment investigation examined the problem, and 
the result was the creation of a state-subsidized 
provincial theatre organization—Riksteatern. 
Riksteatern consisted of a number of self- 
governing local theatre societies and a central 
administration, which was charged with the 
task of arranging for the distribution of per- 
formances to be purchased by the societies at 
specially reduced prices. The volunteer officials 
of the local societies had the responsibility of 
assembling audiences for these productions. 
This study is an examination of the growth 
and development of this organization in terms 
of operational problems, criticisms from indi- 
viduals and vested theatrical interests, produc- 
tion statistics, and the ideal of a “people’s the- 
atre.” 

Between 1934 and 1955, Riksteatern developed 
into a large and successful theatrical enterprise. 
Besides the performances for the local societies, 
Riksteatern extended its production activities 
to small communities all over the nation where 
limited population prevented the estalishment 
of local societies. In addition, the organization 
established a comprehensive program of propa- 
ganda and education which included special 
productions for school children. 

The success Riksteatern enjoyed demonstrated 
the validity of several principles of theatrical 
organization. First, the modern theatre faces 
great competition from the mass entertainment 
media (i.e., radio, movies, and television), and 
it needs financial aid in order to survive as a 
significant cultural institution on a_ national 
scale. Second, in the search for an organizational 
form suitable for the modern theatre, the ambu- 
lating theatre should be given special attention 
as it has a better opportunity to find an au- 
dience than a stationary theatre; the ambulat- 


ing theatre has a flexibility which enables it to 
adjust to the exigencies of supply and demand. 
Third, an autonomous, organized audience pro- 
vides a very stable and secure base for the am- 
bulating form. The contributions made by the 
Riksteatern local societies show that in order to 
decentralize the theatre, it is necessary to de- 
centralize authority and responsibility. Fourth, 
audiences can learn to understand and demand 
high quality in the theatre—provided that per- 
formances are made easily available to them, 
and provided they are given the time necessary 
to develop an understanding and appreciation 
of theatre art. 


Chase, Rowland Kimball. On Producing 
Racine’s Tragedies; With Particular Ref- 
erence to Production in English. North- 
western U. 


This study has been undertaken with the 
objective of analyzing the relationship of 
Racine’s structural techniques to the problem 
of producing his tragedies, with particular ref.- 
erence to production in English. The study 
recognizes that Racine’s drama is not performed 
extensively in our theatre and it assumes that 
at least part of the reason for this neglect is 
unfamiliarity with the demands of Racinian 
style. Racinian performance must be based on 
an exceptional emotional response which needs 
to be communicated convincingly but which 
must at the same time be regularized and 
formalized in a way that is generally unfamiliar 
to our English-speaking actors. 

In order to understand the connection be- 
tween the emotional base of the action and 
the restriction imposed by the form, the di- 
rector needs to make a close study of the struc- 
ture of the play he is producing. This analysis 
will be useful for two reasons: (1) Since 
structural compression contributes greatly to 
the emotional force of the drama, the director 
must know how this compression is achieved if 
he is to realize the greatest possible impact 
from his production; and (2) The meaning of 
the drama is most clearly revealed when the 
audience can be encouraged to perceive the 
action “transparently” on two levels simultane- 
ously. The audience should, moreover, be in- 
duced to respond to the play as a credible rep- 
resentation of story at the same time it is 
consciously responding to formal artistic com- 
position. Continuing audience awareness of 
structure during representation should help to 
establish a point of view which will make ar- 
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tistically acceptable an action which might 


otherwise seem excessive and disproportionate. 


Five plays are analyzed to show the kind of 
study a director should make: Andromaque, 
Britannicus, Athaliah, Bajazet, and Phaedra. 
For the purpose of analysis five criteria are used 
to describe structure in each of these plays. 
These criteria are: (1) the organic relationship 
of incidents to action; (2) the manner in which 
the incidents are articulated; (3) the effect of 
proportion among the various elements of the 
action; (4) the effect of completeness; and (5) 
the way the action progresses or “funds” to a 
final impression. 

Having analyzed the action to determine how 
it is Organized for impact, the director must 
then consider how he will embody this organi- 
zation in production. The director should 
recognize the fact that the Racinian action will 
be communicated by a means that is more audi- 
tory than visual. Décor, costuming, movement 
and gesture of the actor should all be subordi- 
nated to the proper delivery of the verse. 


The delivery will be self-consciously rhetori- 
cal. It will take into account the measure, the 
melody, and the rhythm of Racine’s various 
kinds of Alexandrines and will be much more 
“operatic” than the same 
time the actor is being trained to make a full 


“naturalistic.” At 


response to the musical character of the lan- 
guage he will also be trained to perform so as 
to convince the audience of the emotional truth 
of the dramatic experience. The actor must 
understand that the reaction of the Racinian 
character is extra-emotional and he must learn 
to express this emotion in performance with 
force and ease. 


Ry properly combining concentration on the 
formal aspects of delivery with concentration 
on the emotional force that underlies the ac- 
tion, the actor should be able to achieve a 
dominance over his material that will permit 
the audience to view the action objectively and 
thus to experience what is defined as “‘trans- 
parent” perception. 


Curry, Wade Chester. Steele MacKaye: 
Producer and Director. U. of Illinois. 


This is a study of the contributions to the 
theatre made by Steele MacKaye, the nineteenth 
century American producer and director. The- 
atre historians have been influenced by the un- 
critical and often inaccurate evaluation made 
by his son Percy, in Epoch: The Life of Steele 
MacKaye. This study aims to reveal the true 
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nature and importance of MacKaye’s contribu- 
tions to the American theatre. It is based upon 
materials in the MacKaye Collection at Dart- 
mouth College Library and in the University of 
Illinois Library. 

MacKaye’s career had many _ contradictory 
elements. They were probably partially derived 
from his relationship with his father and from 
his training. Of his theatre teachers and man- 
agers, Francois Regnier respected tradition; 
Francois Delsarte, by MacKaye’s interpretation, 
wanted to control all expression with a set of 
rules; and Tom Taylor broke many traditions 
in his detailed, realistic presentations, but re- 
spected the tradition-bound Comédie-Frangaise. 

MacKaye tried to “ennoble’” the American 
theatre by completing four tasks: 1. To found 
in America a combined acting school and perma- 
nent acting company which would give actors 
careful training like that received at the Con- 
servatoire and which would give disciplined, 
skilled performances; 2. To attract intelligent 
and cultured playgoers to his productions; 3. 
To improve American acting by applying the 
Delsarte system of expression; and 4. To make 
the scenery and technical effects in his produc- 
tions as life-like as possible. 

The tasks proved contradictory. MacKaye’s 
productions combined realistic and theatrical 
elements. He produced only his own sentimen- 
adaptations of 
French and English plays and novels. In six- 
teen of his nineteen productions, the actors 
used a style made up of posing, mouthing, 
and pretty flourishes. In three, they used a re- 
served style. His settings, although they mixed 
three-dimensional and painted scenery, were 
detailed, elaborate, solid, and filled with proper- 
ties. Several of his inventions made lighting 
and effects more realistic. 

As he grew older, he became more interested 
in realistic spectacle, especially in the skillful 
handling of crowd scenes, and less in character 
delineation. At the end of his career, he tried 
to produce a spectatorio—a giant spectacle that 
told its story through pantomime, music, and 


tal, trite, and conventional 


effect machines. There was no dialogue and 
little characterization. 

More than any other director of his time, 
MacKaye controlled every element of his pro- 
ductions, but he was not the superdirector that 
Craig and Appia envisioned. His talent as a 
playwright was very limited. His reputation as 
an actor and a teacher of actors was founded 
on his knowledge of Delsarte’s “scientific” but 
mysterious system of expression, not upon his 
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skill or accomplishments. Because his view of 
human beings was sentimental and unrealistic, 
he could not give his actors realistic motivations. 


This study does not support the view of 
MacKaye generally held today. In many ways, 
he was behind his time. Nevertheless, his 
imaginative and useful inventions, his realistic 
scenery, his skillful direction of supernumeraries, 
and his careful planning and control of all parts 
of his productions were new in the American 
theatre; and they influenced other producers. 


Davis, Jed Horace, Jr. The Art of Scenic 
Design and Staging for Children’s The- 
atre. U. of Minnesota. 


Since the elevation of production standards 
is a goal toward which the leaders of the chil- 
dren’s theatre movement have always aspired, 
this study was instituted to determine the dis- 
tinguishing qualities of scenery, costumes, 
properties, and lights in the staging of plays 
for the child audience. 


An examination of production photographs 
showed that practical problems of staging, adult 
theatre precepts, or simply catch phrases have 
apparently determined children’s theatre de- 
sign principles since 1900. Children’s theatres 
patterned their staging methods after the adult 
commercial theatre until the Twenties when 
the educational and community theatre de- 
signers began to appear. Specific producing 
groups maintained high standards, particularly 
if specialized designers worked with them or 
if such matters were stressed by the director. 
Other groups apparently took advantage of the 
“new stagecraft” concepts of “simplification” 
and “suggestion” to circumvent the practical 
difficulties of staging children’s plays at the 
sacrifice of some aesthetic qualities required 
of children’s theatre staging. In contradiction 
of “new stagecraft” precepts, stock settings con- 
tinue to be advised as a solution to the com- 
plex problems of production. 

Children of the average theatre-going age 
are basically realistic in their preferences and 
orientation. They must be clearly shown where, 
when, and under what circumstances the ac- 
tion is taking place. They need visual help in 
sensing the mood and the deeper meanings of 
the play. They need to see and hear easily and 
to have the story projected fully by the actor 
with a minimum of interruption. They need 
the emotional release that comes with success- 
ful accomplishment against formidable obstacles 
concretely represented on the stage. They need 


to sense the beauty which can be a part of the 
world of the theatre. 


In children’s theatre the visual elements of 
production assume a degree of importance 
second only to that of the script and the actors. 
The functions of careful documentation, effec- 
tive “machine for theatre,’ vocation of ideas 
relevant to the inherent intellectual and emo- 
tional content of the play, and compensation 
for unmet psychological needs of children and 
limitations of their language comprehension 
should be carefully fulfilled by the designer. 

Presentational styles of design seem to per- 
form these functions less satisfactorily for chil- 
dren than do representational styles. Designers 
should beware of introducing confusing ele- 
ments or those which require a high degree of 
translation by the child audience either as an 
element of style or as a component of simplifi- 
cation. Settings should not be simplified be- 
yond the point at which their functions can be 
adequately performed. 


Standard principles of composition apply to 
children’s theatre. Moreover, color should be 
used to clarify the relative importance of items 
in the stage picture since it is the most notice- 
able of the elements. Warm, contrasting combi- 
nations are preferred by children of the average 
theatre-going age. Lines are primarily important 
in defining shape. The size and position of 
masses convey the atmosphere of the locale and 
the relative importance of objects. Light pro- 
vides the contrasts necessary for the correct 
interpretation of shape, for 
emphasis and balance. 


compositional 


Hulsopple, Bill G. The Development of a 
Graduate Achievement Test in Theatre. 
Ohio State U. 


This study was designed to develop a graduate 
achievement test based on theatre vocabulary 
that would satisfactorily estimate the back- 
ground of graduate theatre students. Theatre 
background in this study was interpreted as 
training and experience. The general method- 
ology consisted of: (1) the selection of test 
materials from which the vocabulary entries 
could be extracted, together with the establish- 
ment of a master list of words and terms; (2) 
a pre-validation of those words and terms used 
in test item construction; (3) the establishment 
of a criterion based on background training 
and experience in theatre; (4) the construction 
and administration of the test; and (5) an 
analysis of the results of the test. 
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A group of 4: theatre experts from different 
universities and geographical areas selected 13 
basic books from which the words, terms, etc., 
of the master list were extracted. The pre- 


validation of these entries was accomplished 
through: (1) a record of the entry’s frequency 
in the literature examined; 
the number of sources in which the entry 
occurred; (3) the establishment of two fa- 
indexes—one for graduate theatre 
students, the other for graduate students not 


(2) a record of 


miliarity 


in the field of theatre; and (4) standards re- 
garding the differences between graduate the- 
atre student familiarity and the familiarity of 
those graduate students outside the field of 
theatre. 

The test included the 11 main sub-areas of 
theatre that were represented by the 13 sources 
selected by the experts. These sub-areas were 
further substantiated by analyzing the course 
offerings in 38 universities that offered graduate 
degrees in theatre. The universities included 
represented different geographical areas. 

The test was administered to 39 graduate 
students. Twenty-six were graduate theatre stu- 
dents, while 13 were general graduate students 
who had expressed an interest in theatre. It 
was observed that the testees were able to com- 
plete approximately three items a minute. This 
indicated that despite its length and compre- 
hensive coverage, the test was an efficient meas- 
uring instrument. 

The results of the test produced a validity 
coefficient of .86 for the total test. The validity 
coefficients for the major divisions of (1) stage- 
craft and production and (2) theatrical litera- 
ture and history were .86 and .77 respectively. 
The item-criterion correlations indicated that 
51 per cent of the items were significant at the 
5 per cent level of confidence. The test was not 
highly skewed either negatively or positively, 
with 63.33 per cent of the items falling within 
a difficulty range of .go to .7o. The combined- 
halves reliability of the total test was .q7. The 
combined-halves_ reliability for each of the 
major divisions of the test was .g5. 

The conclusion drawn from this study is that 
it is possible to estimate satisfactorily the back- 
ground of graduate theatre students by using 
an achievement test based on theatre vocabulary. 


Kahan, Stanley. Pre-Victorian Romantic 
Melodrama. U. of Wisconsin. 
This study examines a form of the popular 
drama of the London theatres from 1790 to 
1837, which may be classified as the “romantic 
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melodrama.” This term is used to describe both 
the technique and content of this particular 
form. Before the evaluation could begin, it was 
first necessary to define the terms “romantic,” 
“Gothic,” the last term 
being used originally in contradistinction to 
the classic drama in order to distinguish the 
new “Romantic Revolt.” 


“melodrama,” and 


Before the examination of the many writers 
of melodrama could be undertaken, it was also 
necessary to evaluate (1) the influences which 
shaped the development of the romantic melo- 
drama and (2) the literary and dramatic an- 
tecedents which paved the way for the ultimate 
reign of the romantic melodrama on the Lon- 
don stage. The first aim was accomplished by 
studying the state of the theatres, the audiences, 
and the production techniques which aided in 
the development of the popular and spectacular 
drama. Literary influences upon the romantic 
melodrama developed from the French and 
German drama and the English Gothic novel 
and drama of the late eighteenth century, 

In examining the romantic melodramas, 
through a larger appraisal of the melodrama- 
tists of the period, it became apparent that 
certain techniques and themes were constantly 
used, with little variation. These themes were: 
1. The Robber Theme (Noble and Ignoble); 2. 
The Foundling Theme; 3. The Captive-in-the- 
Castle Theme; 4. The Usurper (or Villain-in- 
the-Castle) Theme; 5. The Ghost Theme (Real 
and Imagined); 6. The Monster Theme; 7. The 
Animal Theme; 8. The Nautical Theme; and 
g. The Secret Tribunal Theme. 

The plays classified as romantic melodramas 
were only rarely constructed on a single theme; 
more frequently, their plots were elaborations 
of many of these popular themes in interesting 
combinations. Although some of the _ play- 
wrights of this period did show some imagina- 
tion and originality in the writing of their 
romantic melodramas, the period was notable 
for a general lack of creativity and variety. Ex- 
cept for certain superficial changes, the roman- 
tic melodrama remained unchanged during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. 


It was also apparent that the melodrama was 
a popular form in the English Theatre before 
the introduction of the term by Thomas Hol- 
croft in 1802. It evolved from many sources and 
when it developed its fairly rigid form, it 
proved to be so highly successful that play- 
wrights were reluctant to alter it. 

Attempts at serious drama by the poets of 


the period were even less successful than 
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attempts by amateur men and women of let- 
ters. The popularity of the romantic melodrama, 
in many cases, forced many of these “serious” 
writers to simulate techniques they professed 
to abhor and almost all of these dilettantes 
lacked the technical skill necessary to write 
competent stage drama. 

Although this study reaches no formal con- 
clusion, it should be apparent that a study of 
this period, and its most popular dramatic form, 
will serve to clarify the contributions of later 
theatrical artists, especially Robertson, Pinero, 
Jones and Shaw. 


Lown, Charles Raymond, Jr. Business and 
the Businessman in American Drama 
Prior to the Civil War. Stanford U. 


This dissertation was planned to investigate 
the early American drama in order’ to de- 
termine: (1) how the various businessmen in 
the plays were characterized; (2) what the 
plays revealed about attitudes toward these 
businessmen; and (g) the relationship, if any, 
between business in the plays and the con- 
current economic conditions of the nation. 

The writer found forty-eight plays that in- 
cluded businessmen whose occupations were a 
factor in character and/or plot development. 
It was found that all businessmen studied fell 
into three general categories which served as a 
basis for the three chapters of the dissertation. 
Chapter I is concerned with the Merchant, and 
included in this section are older merchants- 
good, older merchants-foolish, older merchants- 
villainous, younger merchants-good, and young- 
er merchants-foolish. Chapter II emphasizes 
Bankers, Brokers, Speculators, divided into the 
following categories: bankers-good, bankers-vil- 
lainous, brokers-villainous, brokers-foolish, bro- 
kers-good, and speculators. Chapter III is con- 
cerned with the Small-Business Businessmen: 
shopkeepers, innkeepers, Yankee Peddlers, and 
traders. Each chapter concludes with a sum- 
mary. A Conclusion, four Appendices, and a 
Bibliography complete the study. 


Each sub-category in the three chapters was 
scrutinized in terms of the objectives set up for 
the dissertation. Analysis revealed, in each in- 
Stance, character traits common to other cate- 
gories of the chapter. The terms good, foolish, 
and villainous had meaning in terms of the 
businessman’s expressed attitude toward others 
whose happiness, in one way or another, de- 
pended upon him. He was termed good if his 
actions were worthy and aided in the happy 
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resolution of the plot. He was termed foolish 
if his unwise and frequently precipitate actions 
momentarily jeopardized the satisfactory out- 
come of the play. And he was categorized as 
villainous if his actions anticipated harm to 
others as he schemed to increase his own 
wealth. 

Each play also was studied for references to 
economic events contemporary to its period of 
writing or first production. References to eco- 
nomic disturbances, to frauds, to well known 
businessmen or businesses were noted as they 
appeared in the plays. 

The analysis of the plays revealed definite and 
consistent attitudes. The Merchant emerged 
as a businessman whose decisions were ethically 
right in most instances; the Bankers were usu- 
ally regarded as dishonest men who preyed 
upon the weak and less affiuent; and the Small- 
Business Businessmen, in a majority of the 
plays, were regarded with suspicion since they 
were pictured as adopting dishonest schemes 
to increase their profits. 

One-half of the plays studied were presented 
during a total of but fifteen years time that 
touched all the principal periods of economic 
unrest to 1860. The profit motive, in most in- 
stances, became the basis for reprehensible acts, 
and the amount of emphasis placed upon the 
businessman’s methods determined the degree 
to which he was characterized as villainous. 

This study established a definite relationship 
between business and the businessman as pre- 
sented in early American drama and the con- 
current economic conditions. It indicated that 
the dramatist, while using trite plots, took ad- 
vantage of current economic events to make 
the plays more meaningful to his audience. 


Ludwig, Jay Ferris. McVicker’s Theatre, 
1857-1896. U. of Illinois. 


This. is a study of the theatrical management 
of James H. McVicker at his theatre in Chi- 
cago from 1857 to 1896. The policies and pro- 
cedures of McVicker are outlined and related 
to the larger picture of theatre in Chicago and 
in the country as a whole. Contemporary Chi- 
cago newspapers were the chief source of in- 
formation. 

The background to McVicker’s managerial 
career is presented in Chapter I. The thirty-nine 
year history of McVicker’s Theatre under his 
management is divided into three periods: 
Chapter II, The Beginning to the Great Fire, 
Chapter III, the Rebuilding to the 


1857-71; 
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Demise of the Regular Stock Company, 1872- 
79; and Chapter IV, As a Combination House, 
1879-96. A summary of McVicker’s policies and 
procedures in relation to contemporary the- 
atrical practice concludes this study. 


During the years from 1857 to 1871 the cal- 
iber of McVicker's stock company and of the 
traveling stars was generally high. McVicker 
was conscientious in preparing settings for his 
plays; he always employed capable  scene- 
painters. From forty to seventy percent of the 
plays presented at McVicker’s Theatre were con- 
temporary melodramas. From ten to twenty per- 
cent were standard plays. The major change in 
the type of plays produced was the gradual dis- 
appearance of the farce. McVicker’s 1857 the- 
atre was the largest Chicago had ‘ever seen. In 
1865 the theatre underwent extensive renova- 
tion and in 1871 it was rebuilt. During the 1857- 
71 period, McVicker established his position as 
Chicago’s leading manager. 

McVicker was criticized for the poor caliber 
of his company in the period 1872 to 1877, and 
he attempted to fight the combination system 
in 1877 by hiring an excellent company and 
operating without stars or combination com- 
panies. He was unable to sustain the cost, how- 
ever, declared bankruptcy in 1878, and dis- 
banded his permanent company on May 10, 
1879. He was the last of the Chicago theatre 
managers to do so. From 1879 on McVicker op- 
erated his theatre as a combination house. 

James H. McVicker’s significance lies in his 
position as a typical first-class manager outside 
New York City. His career reflects certain 
changes which were typical of theatre through- 
out the country: the change from nightly or 
bi-nightly changes of bill to the long run; the 
disappearance of the afterpiece and the short 
farce; the rise of spectacular realistic scenery 
and the growing demand of audiences for 
“realism” in setting and costume; the growth 
of the stage house and the disappearance of 
proscenium boxes; and the change from the 
permanent resident company to the traveling 
combination company. McVicker’s summer re- 
vivals of resident companies during the late 
eighties and nineties are early examples of sum- 
mer stock, the only form in which the resident 
stock company has survived. Finally, his career 
spans the period when theatrical control was 
slowly centering in New York and when in- 
dependent theatrical activity in all other cities 
was being snuffed out. The career of McVick- 
er reflects that development, furnishing a con- 
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crete illustration of the reduction in status of 
the provincial theatre manager in America. 


McGraw, William Ralph. The Theatricality 
of James M. Barrie: An Analysis of His 
Plays to Determine the Source of Their 
Effectiveness in the Theater. U. of Min- 
nesota. 

Although James M. Barrie's stature as a lit- 
erary figure has been open to question, par- 
ticularly within the last thirty years, his ef- 
fectiveness in the theater has, in large measure, 
been unquestioned. For this reason it seemed 
appropriate that some investigation be under- 
taken to determine the specific causes for his 
theatricality. 


The first chapter contains a brief discussion 
of the major external influences in Barrie’s life 
which appear to have had some bearing on his 
writing, and in particular his peculiar type of 
imagination. The second chapter surveys the 
critical and popular reaction to the plays, first, 
in order to substantiate the belief that Barrie’s 
work is theatrically effective, and second, to 
point up the significant disparity between the 
opinions of literary critics and those of play re- 
viewers. It was discovered that the reviewers 
reflect. mass public support and admiration, 
whereas the commentary supplied by literary 
critics, who wrote quite often removed from the 
occasion of production, displays a pronounced 
negative disposition. 


The remaining chapters undertake to analyze 
the playwright’s dramaturgy with the specific 
purpose of determining the techniques he em- 
ployed in the handling of character, dialogue, 
dramatic action and the physical stage. 

An analysis of Barrie’s characterization re- 
veals that it is a major contributing factor to 
the theatricality of his plays. Because of the 
dramatist’s innate sympathy for mankind his 
characters elicit a quality of intimacy which 
serves to involve the audience emotionally. 
Barrie’s dialogue, as shown in the study, plays 
a less significant role in the total theatrical ef- 
fect, and although it grows naturally out of 
character and action, it never resembles the 
“naturalistic” dialogue of such dramatists as 
Galsworthy and Pinero. 


On the other hand, careful investigation dis- 
closed the fact that dramatic action, especially 
as it is manifested visually and aurally, serves as 
a primary element in Barrie’s theatrical for- 
mula. And it is chiefly because of this distinc- 
tive concept of action that he calls so heavily 
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upon the physical properties of the stage. He 
uses them in a way that reflects the influence 
of not only the igth century theater of ma- 
chinery, but also the traditional masque. 


Important to the analysis is the comparison 
of Barrie to his fellow playwrights. For two 
reasons the most extensively quoted among 
these is George Bernard Shaw, first, because he 
was the most important English dramatist writ- 
ing contemporaneously with Barrie, and sec- 
ond, in many ways his dramatic works typify 
the greatest contrast with Barrie in both meth- 
od and purpose. 


Finally, as a direct result of the foregoing, it 
was concluded that Barrie’s plays, to a much 
greater degree than those of most successful 
dramatists, demand the theatre for their proper 
materialization. When they are read and an- 
alyzed in the study by the modern critic they 
suffer appreciably under objective scrutiny. But 
with a stage, an audience, a darkened audito- 
rium and all the concomitant psychological fac- 
tors Barrie impressively succeeds, for he is then 
encountered on his own ground. 


Moe, Christian Hollis. From History to 
Drama: A Study of the Influence of the 
Pageant, the Outdoor Epic Drama, and 
the Historical Stage Play upon the Dram- 
atization of Three American Figures. 
Cornell U. 


Despite their popularity as modes of histor- 
ical drama, the historical pageant, the outdoor 
epic drama, and the historical stage play pro- 
vide no coalescent body of theory to guide a 
playwright as he seeks to characterize a known 
historical personage through one of _ these 
modes. Accordingly, this study proposes to de- 
fine the esthetic relationship between these 
particular modes of presentation and the char- 
acterization of actual historical figures. 


Limited to the depiction of Washington, 


Jefferson, and Lincoln by native, twentieth- 
century, American playwrights, the study an- 
alyzes the function, presentation, and structure 
of each dramatic mode; examines historical ma- 
terial admittedly influencing the playwrights 
concerned; and largely ignores the skill of in- 
With 
rived from the theories of Allison Gaw—plot, 


dividual dramatists. critical terms de- 


character, theme, dialogue, atmosphere, and 
spectacle—the study first analyzes each dramatic 
mode and then calculates its influence on the 


characterization of historical personages. 


Thus, an historical pageant involves the 
episodic reproduction of historical events im- 
portant to a local, regional, or national com- 
munity, with little unity of action or character 
but some unity of theme; a chronological ex- 
tent usually inimical to the projection of a dra- 
matic story by means of apt characterizations; 
and an emphasis on spectacular presentation 
out-of-doors. Similarly, an outdoor epic drama 
involves a dramatic story reproducing the his- 
tory of a local, regional, or national community, 
but with unity of action and character as well 
as of theme; a limited time span and _ there- 
fore concentration on one character or group of 
characters; and emphasis on spectacular pres- 
entation in the open air. The historical stage 
play, however, usually involves the dramatic 
adventures of an individual or a small group, 
with unity of action, character, and theme; a 
limited chronological span; and a de-emphasis 
on spectacle because of presentation indoors. 
Since, in a pageant, the historical figure nec- 
essarily subserves the commemorative events, 
appearing only in his actually historical con- 
nection with the community and in publicly 
significant actions, what characterization there 
is seems based more on audience preconceptions 
than on reality. Despite the inclusion of sen- 
timental details, the pageant offers little more 
than a flat, stereotyped, symbolic, and some- 
what mythical figure. In an outdoor epic drama, 
however, the demand for theatrical appeal lead- 
ing to commercial success apparently overrides 
concentration on commemorative events and in- 
spires a somewhat episodic and sprawling story 
which is nevertheless translocated and_ con- 
densed to enhance dramatic effect. Although 
still subservient to actual events and therefore 
limited to publicly significant actions and au- 
dience preconceptions, the historical personage 
is fairly believable as a human being. In the 
historical though, the 
functions only as a character in a specific dra- 
matic action delineating a dramatist’s theme. 
Depicted in depth, with dramatically necessary 
historical data present whether “ideal” or not, 
the historical 


stage play, personage 


figure appears solidly three- 


dimensional. 

Thus, the study finds that the dramatic modes 
under consideration vary the weight given his- 
torical events, private, or public actions of 
the hero, and that individuality and historical 
accuracy vary from least to most in pageant, 
epic, and stage play. 


Abstract by Raven Borpen Cutp, Cornell U. 
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Oliver, William Irvin. Spanish Theatre: A 
Study in Dramatic Discipline. Cornell U. 
Although there has always been a spirit of 

eclecticism in American theatre, a spirit which 
has become even more pronounced with the 
advent of the burgeoning off-Broadway move- 
ment, we have had little contact with Spanish 
drama, especially that of the Golden Age. The 
writer of this thesis suggests that a more ex- 
tensive acquaintance with Spanish drama would 
not only offer a source of rich, new material for 
our producing theatre, but would also provide 
excellent training for student playwrights. 


Faced with an audience tiring of realism, the 
contemporary playwright has two choices: 
either pick more bizarre subjects, or exaggerate 
the emotional aspects of the play. The only 
other course open to him is to depart from 
realism as Wilder and O'Neill have done. 


This thesis takes such a departure as a cue, 
and submits that current trends indicate an 
increased interest in renewed intellectual con- 
tent and linguistic elegance in drama, and that 
a re-examination of Spanish theatre can serve 
to forward such an interest. Besides broadening 
the cultural experience in the theatre through 
the production of Spanish plays, a study of 
the Spanish drama itself would be a means of 
revealing the virtues and faults of our own 
dramatic practice. Furthermore, Spanish drama 
would provide examples of the treatment of 
ideas in a poetic form new to our contemporary 
theatre. 


By means of an_ historical-critical examina- 
tion of Spanish drama since the medieval pe- 
riod, and of American drama since The Prince 
of Parthia (1767), the writer concludes that 
Spanish drama has always been marked by a 
highly individualistic and lyrical quality, while 
the American drama contains a strain of senti- 
mentalism and romanticism apparent even to- 
day. A study of such a contrasting drama as the 
Spanish, more markedly structural and idea- 
tional than ours, could prove of distinct and 
particular advantage to American playwrights 
looking for new directions in drama. 


Such a study would: (1) offer an example 
of the vital exposition of ideas in a drama gen- 
erated not in action but in thought; (2) sug- 
gest the vivifving possibilities of a language 
which does not have to conform to a realistic 
presentation; (3) illustrate the solution of the 
problem of the relationship between subject 
matter and linguistic treatment in poetic drama; 
(4) provide the student playwright with a 
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chance to study the definition of character in 
a tradition alien to the psychological-clinical ap- 
proach so characteristic of realism; (5) allow 
students of dramaturgy to discover how to treat 
plot as a series of events and not as a succes- 
sion of psychological revelations and thus to 
build intricate plot structures for ideational and 
expressive purposes; and (6) reveal the weak- 
nesses of the American dedication to sentimen- 
tality. 

In order to enlarge on materials available for 
such a study, the writer has included his own 
translations of three Spanish plays, The Lady 
Nit-Wit of Lope de Vega, Phaedra by Unamuno 
and Blood Wedding by Lorca. The former two 
are thus made available in English for the first 
time. 

Abstract by Davin F. Unums, Cornell U, 


Quayle, Calvin King. Humor in Tragedy. U. 
of Minnesota. 


The plays analyzed in this thesis are: Oedipus 
Rex and Antigone by Sophocles, Hamlet and 
Antony and Cleopatra by Shakespeare, and 
Ghosts and Rosmersholm by Ibsen. In this anal- 
ysis attention is given primarily to the func- 
tion of the humor in the tragedy and to the 
sense of humor of the characters in the play. 
Based upon the analysis of this humor and the 
review of critical literature, a theory of the 
effects and functions of humor in tragedy is 
developed and presented. 

One of the most important aspects of humor 
in tragedy is the use made of humorous ma- 
terial to demonstrate or establish character per- 
sonalities and character relationships. This is 
accomplished in several ways. The character 
who is portrayed by the author as humorous (as 
the object of humor) is usually shown to be 
inferior to the other characters in the play or 
to the reader. This is especially true if the 
character is held up to ridicule. On the other 
hand, that character portrayed by the author 
as using humor at the expense of other char- 
acters: laughing at them, ridiculing them, or 
“playing” with them, is shown as in a superior 
position. In addition to demonstrating his su- 
periority by the use of humor in this manner, 
a character may also use humor as a defense or 
as a weapon against his antagonists. 

Accepting the position that a sense of humor 
is a part of a larger ability to abstract the ob- 
scure from the obvious, the tragic character who 
demonstrates a sense of humor also demonstrates 
a high degree of awareness and of intelligence. 
This sense of humor also serves as an adjustive 
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mechanism, or a means of emotional “relief” 
for the tragic character. This relief may be the 
means of keeping the tragic character from suc- 
cumbing to the emotional and mental strains of 
his .situation. 

For the reader of the tragedy, in addition to 
the insights to the play provided by the above 
functions, humor in tragedy may serve two 
definite functions. The first is that of “comic 
relief” from the emotional tensions of the trag- 
edy. The second is an increase of the sense of 
the tragedy by a “contrast” between the hu- 
morous and the tragic. The element of humor 
in irony has a similar effect upon the reader. 
It tends to lessen the identification with the 
tragic implications of the irony but, at the 
same time, adds a definite poignancy to the 
irony due to the clash of emotions which irony 
arouses. 

Accepting the position that humor makes its 
point indirectly, it is shown that humor in 
tragedy is sometimes used by an author to sug- 
gest ideas, meanings, or subjects which he can- 
not or does not wish to treat directly. 

The elements of humor in the tragedies 
analyzed in this thesis have been shown to be 
iniegral parts of the tragedies. The deletion of 
the humorous material from the plays would 
change their very nature and a very real part 
of the plays would be lost. 


VI. Speech and Hearing Disorders 


Ashmore, Lear Lee. Effect of Indoctrination 
on Audience Ratings of the Personality 
Characteristics of Individuals with Artic- 
ulatory Defects. U. of Wisconsin. 


The study was designed to investigate the 
possibility of influencing audience reaction to 
the personality characteristics of individuals 
with defective articulation by means of oral 
or printed materials. Interest in the study orig- 
inated from the contradictory and inconclusive 
research that has been reported concerning artic- 
ulatory defects and personality maladjustments, 
and the social status of the speech defective in- 
dividual. 

Four levels of indoctrination were used. The 
first level consisted of instructions only; it 
contained no indoctrinating material. The other 
three levels contained representative informa- 
tion concerning the relationship between speech 
defects and personality abnormalities. The sec- 
ond indoctrination level contained neutral prop- 
aganda which stated that research was contra- 
dictory with respect to this relationship. The 





third level stated that research has definitely 
shown that there is a close relationship. The 
fourth level stated that research has definitely 
indicated there is no relationship between 
speech defects and personality problems. Each 
level of indoctrination was presented to one 
fourth of the experimental population. The 
population was composed of sixteen college 
classes with twenty students in each class. One 
half of the population was given oral indoc- 
trination and one half received the indoctrinat 
ing material in a printed form. 

The articulatory defects were presented by 
two young adult females. One half of the ex 
perimental population was exposed to one 
speaker and the other half to the other speaker. 
The experimental factors of speakers, manners 
of presentation, and indoctrinating levels were 
presented in systematically varying combina- 
tions from one experimental class to another. 
The record form was composed of forty per- 
sonality trait names arranged as paired an- 
tonyms. The auditors checked one of each of 
the pairs to indicate their reactions to the per- 
sonality of the speaker. 

The results of the three-dimensional analysis 
of variance revealed that there were no signifi- 
cant interactions among speaker, manner of 
presentation, or indoctrination level. There 
were significant main effects for indoctrination 
and presentation, however. The score means 
and the result of ¢t - tests showed that reactions 
tended to change with variation in content of 
the indoctrinating material and that the oral 
manner of presentation was slightly superior to 
the printed. 

An investigation of the trait judgments re- 
vealed little consistency. Although there was 
some uniformity of judgment for the presence 
of the favorable traits “sensitive” and “friend- 
ly” and the unfavorable traits “inhibited” and 
“inarticulate,” the majority of the trait judg- 
ments were inconsistent and revealed no dom- 
inant pattern of personality traits for the speech 
defective individuals in the opinions of the 
auditors. 

The results of this study were interpreted as 
suggesting that under the specified experimen- 
tal conditions: (1) persons are influenced by 
what they hear and read about personality char- 
acteristics of speech defectives; (2) reactions 
can be changed predictively from unfavorable 
to favorable, or the reverse, by the application 
of the appropriate indoctrinating material; and 
(3) persons react more to the speech defect than 
to the individual presenting it. 
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Bell, Dorothy Mays. Methods of Teaching 
Speech and Language to the Severely 
Mentally Retarded Child. U. of Denver. 


It was the purpose of this study to investigate 
methods of teaching speech and language to 
the severely mentally retarded child with de- 
layed speech. Twenty-three subjects, with chron- 
ological ages six to ten years, mental ages ap- 
proximately three to five years, and intelligence 
quotients thirty to fifty were analyzed in this 
study. 


The first year an attempt was made to con- 
duct an experimental research, with a control 
group and an experimental group, consisting of 
seven subjects each, matched as to sex, chron- 
ological age, and intelligence quotients. The ex- 
perimental group alone received speech therapy 
the first year, utilizing four broad approaches: 
visual, kinesthetic, analytic, and sensory. 
This structure was abandoned when it was 
seen that existing instruments could not meas- 
ure to a fine degree changes in language be- 
havior. 


During the next two years of the study, no 
controlled situation was maintained; and each 
child was given the speech therapy which 
seemed appropriate to his needs and abilities. 
Only gross measurements were made of prog- 
ress, with the use of a speech-age scale, com- 
piled from norms established by various author- 
ities in the field of language development, and 
by an evaluation of ability to produce con- 
sonants. 


At the termination of three years, the follow- 
ing tentative conclusions appear feasible, inso- 
far as they relate to the present study, and to 
the small number of subjects involved: 1. In- 
telligence 


quotients earned by all 


tended to decrease with time; 2. 


subjects 
Social quo- 
tients of the subjects tended to decrease; 3. 
Speech ages of all subjects, with the exception 
of those diagnosed as aphasic and severely emo- 
tionally disturbed, showed increases; 4. Mental 
ages did not follow a pattern; some increased; 
some remained stationary; some decreased; 5. 
The validity of all tests was negated to a de- 
gree by the erratic behavior of the subject; 6. 
The following tests did not measure fine 
changes in behavior: The Villarreal Language 
Test; Speech-Age Scale; The Oseretsky Tests 
of Motor Proficiency; the oral peripheral exam- 
ination; and articulation tests; 7. No objective 
measurement could be taken of either motor 
ability or speech ability; however, trends seem 
to suggest a relationship between them in this 
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study; 8. In the present study, there appeared to 
be a relationship between ability to produce 
consonants, and level of language ability; 9. 
No one approach or technique seemed more 
productive of results than any other; 10. It 
appeared that the subjects, with the exception 
of those diagnosed as aphasic, learned in the 
same way as did any other child; 11. It seemed 
that all the subjects of the present study, with 
the exception of those diagnosed as aphasics, 
learned best if materials and experiences were 
presented in the normal, developmental se- 
quence of language, with the presentation of 
the whole concept, in a social setting; 12. All 
subjects of the study seemed to be deficient in 
the ability to imitate, and to remember sequence 
of sounds; 13. It was believed that the prin- 
ciples of learning could be applied to advan- 
tage in situations constructed for the trainable 
child; 14. It was strongly believed that no one 
factor was responsible for the delay of speech 
and language of the subjects of the study, and 
that the following were primary etiologies: (1) 
emotional problems; 
background; 
sonal relationships; (4) poor motor coordina- 
tion; (5) aphasia; and (6) mental retardation; 
15. It was not determined by this study to 


(2) lack of experiential 
(3) lack of meaningful interper- 


what extent mental retardation per se affected 
the acquisition of speech and language. 


Berlin, Charles Irwin. A Study of Attitudes 
Towards the Non-fluencies of Childhood 
of Parents of Stutterers, Parents of Artic- 
ulatory Defectives and Parents of Normal- 
Speaking Children. U. of Pittsburgh. 


This is an experimental study designed to 
investigate the attitudes of (a) parents of stut- 
terers, (b) parents of articulatory defectives, 
and (c) parents of normal-speaking children 
towards normal non-fluencies in children’s 
speech. The following questions are posed: 1. 
Under two conditions, (a) when the term “stut- 
tering” is used in the instructions given to par- 
ents, and (b) when no mention is made to 
them of the specific pathology sought, is there 
a significant difference among these groups of 
parents in the number of diagnoses of stutter- 
ing made in response to a tape recorded scale 
of normal nonfluency? 2. Is there a significant 
difference in the number of diagnoses of stutter- 
ing among these three groups in their response 
to a scale of childhood speech, graded in order 
of severity of nonfluency? 3. Is there a difference 
among these parent groups as to the exact de- 


gree of nonfluency (on this scale) which would 
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be necessary to elicit from them a significant 
number of diagnoses of stuttering? 4. Is there 
a significant difference among these parent 
groups in their general attitudes towards the 
behavior of children, as measured by the Wiley 
Attitude Scale? and 5. Is there a correlation be- 
tween attitude scores on the Wiley Scale and 
the number of diagnoses of stuttering made by 
the parent groups? 

The author constructed scripts containing 
built-in nonfluencies ranging from total fluency 
to four standard deviations above normal non- 
fluency. The basic numerical values and stand- 
ard deviations for nonfluency which were writ- 
ten into the scripts were obtained from the re- 
search of Davis, Oxtoby, and Johnson. Four 
third-grade children were instructed to read 
these passages as though they were talking 
rather than reading from a script. The resultant 
eight recordings were then combined and ran- 
domized on a single tape, along with two 
samples of bona fide stuttering. 

Two validation steps were completed: (a) 
testing the candid qualities of the recordings 
and (b) testing the perceived rank-order of 
the increments on nonfluency written into the 
passages. The tapes were then played before 67 
parents of stutterers, 86 parents of articulatory 
defectives, and 57 parents of normal-speaking 
children. The parents were asked to react to 
each taped sample as though “this were your 
child between the ages of two and five.” Sub- 
sequently, the 98-item paper-and-pencil Wiley 
Attitude Scale was administered. The results 
follow: 


1. The use of the term “stuttering” in the 
instructions seemed to elicit a greater number of 
diagnoses of stuttering from all parent groups 
but one: the mothers of normal-speaking chil- 
dren demonstrated the most consistent criteria 
for the diagnosis of stuttering from audible 
nonfluencies; 2. The total number of diagnoses 
of stuttering made by the several groups in re- 
sponse to the entire taped scale of nonfluencies 
was essentially the same; 3. At each level on the 
nonfluency scale, the diagnosis of “stuttering” 
seemed to be made in proportion to the amount 
of intrinsic nonfluencies; 4. Parents of artic- 
ulatory defectives exhibited the “poorest” at- 
titudes of the three groups on the Wiley Scale. 
By comparing scores of mothers and fathers, 
it was found that attitude ratings of the parents 
of normal speaking children were relatively sim- 
ilar; respective intra-group ratings of the other 
two sets of parents were significantly different. 
Thus, parents of normal-speaking children 





showed the more consistent attitudes; 5. No cor- 
relation was reported between parental attitude 
scores and the respective number of diagnoses 
on the recorded scale of nonfluency. 

In general, the results of this study tend to 
question certain parts of the Johnsonian Hy- 
pothesis. 


Bloom, Jack. Child Training And Stutter- 
ing. U. of Michigan. 

This study was concerned with the relation- 
ship between certain child training variables 
and the occurrence of stuttering. To this end, 
two groups of white mothers of white male 
stutterers were compared with two groups of 
white mothers of white male non-stutterers 
using a modified version of the 1953 Detroit 
Area Study Interview. The data regarding the 
two groups of white mothers of white male non- 
stutterers were obtained from the files of the 
1953 Detroit Area Study. The data for the two 
groups of white mothers of white male stutterers 
were obtained by the author and another trained 
interviewer. 

Using a 5 per cent level of significance as 
the limit of acceptance of a result as sig- 
nificant, it was found that the white mothers 
of white male stutterers differed significantly 
from white mothers of white male non-stutterers 
in that they: 1. fed their children according to 
a schedule; 2. were less concerned with cleanli- 
ness and neatness in their children; 3. expected 
to exert maximum supervision over their chil- 
dren for a longer period of time; 4. differen- 
tiated male and female roles more with respect 
to the roles expected of their children; 5. dis- 
agreed more with their husbands as to means 
of obtaining obedience from their children; 6 
were less liable to individualize their children 
and empathize with them. 

A result of an inter-class analysis showed 
that only the white working class mothers of 
white male stutterers, as opposed to the white 
working class mothers of white male non-stutter- 
ers, began bowel training earlier. 

The conclusions reached by this study are: 
1. Child training practices by white mothers in 
the areas of feeding, discipline, supervision and 
differentiation of sex roles are related to the 
occurrence of stuttering in white male children; 
2. The white mothers of white male stutterers, 
as opposed to the white mothers of white male 
non-stutterers, empathize less with their chil- 
dren and this is related to the occurrence of 
stuttering in white male children; and 3. The 
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white working class differs from the white 
middle class in providing different child train- 
ing antecedents for stuttering in white male 
children. 


Byrne, Margaret C. A Study of Speech and 
Language Development of a _ Selected 
Group of Young Athetoid and Spastic 
Quadriplegic Children. Northwestern U. 


This study attempted to evaluate certain as- 
pects of the speech and language development 
of young educable athetoid and spastic quadri- 
plegic children. Information was obtained from 
tests administered by the investigator, and from 
information obtained from the parents. Either 
a gesture or an oral language test was given 
to each child in order to determine the status 
of his primary method of communication. The 
articulatory skill which characterized the oral 
language group was also measured. Selected 
speech muscle movements on both the vol- 
untary and vegetative levels were evaluated for 
all children. Parents provided information 
about the development of language and. the 
current status of language usage in the home. 

The population consisted of 74 children who 
had been diagnosed as either athetoid or spastic 
quadriplegics in the private or clinic practices 
of the two medical consultants. They ranged in 
age from two through seven years, were eval- 
uated by skilled psychologists as educable, and 
had no detectable hearing losses. There were at 
least nine children in each age group. In addi- 
tion to determining the diagnoses the medical 
advisers indicated the degree of severity of in- 
volvement of each child on the basis of pre- 
determined criteria. 

The following questions were raised in the 
study: 1. How do educable athetoid and spastic 
quadriplegic children between the ages of two 
and seven communicate? 2. What are the char- 
acteristics of the communication patterns of 
those cerebral palsied children who are depend- 
ent upon a gesture language? 3. What are the 
characteristics of the speech of young cerebral 
palsied children who are talking? 4. To what 
extent is speech muscle involvement found in 
athetoid and spastic children? 5. To what extent 
are speech development and speech muscle in- 
volvement related to the degree of severity of 
cerebral palsy? 6. What is the relationship of 
mental ability to type of language demon- 
strated by the cerebral palsied population? 7. 
Does the language and speech development of 
the cerebral palsied population follow the pat- 
tern demonstrated by normal children? 
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The data showed that this population, al- 
though seriously delayed in the achievement of 
proficiency in the language and speech items 
that were evaluated, developed first those skills 
which appear earliest in normal children. Al- 
though spastics had higher scores than athetoids 
on most of the items, the differences were not 
statistically significant. 


The group which relied on gestures was small. 
There was at least one child in each age cate- 
gory however who was dependent upon gestures. 
These children tended to be the most severely 
involved physically, and to be classified in the 
lowest educational category. The ability of 
the children to utilize the speech muscle groups 
on both the vegetative and voluntary levels 
was limited. 


The oral language group showed the highest 
proficiency in those articulatory and speech 
muscle skills which utilized gross muscle move- 
ments. Vowels were produced correctly 85 per 
cent of the time. More than 75 per cent of the 
diphthongs, 50 per cent of the consonants, and 
less than 25 per cent of the blends were ac- 
curate. Vegetative speech muscle activities 
showed higher mean scores than those on the 
voluntary level. Highest mean scores were ob- 
tained for jaw and lip muscle activities on 
both levels, and specific tongue-tip activities had 
the lowest scores. 


Degree of severity of involvement appeared to 
be related to the scores which were obtained on 
most items. The mild group had the highest 
scores for vowels, diphthongs, consonants, veg- 
etative, and voluntary speech muscle activities. 
The moderate group had the next highest 
scores, and the severe group showed the lowest 
scores. There was a significant relationship 
among an individual’s scores for consonantal 
production, vegetative speech muscle skills, and 
voluntary speech muscle activities. 


Diedrich, William Max. An Investigation of 
the Visual Function of Children with 
Normal Speech and Children with Im- 
paired Articulation. Western Reserve U. 
The present study was designed to compare 

the visual function of children with artic- 

ulation errors with a group of normal speak- 
ing children who were of similar age and socio- 
economic level. Thirty families were selected in 
which there were at least two children between 
six and nine years of age. One child in each 
family had an articulation problem; the sibling 
had normal speech. The children selected did 
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not have gross organic defects, emotional prob- 
lems, hearing losses, symptoms of stuttering, or 
below 7o IQ as measured on the Full Scale, 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. 

Specifically, the study was designed to in- 
vestigate visual efficiency and visual perception. 
Visual efficiency was studied by tests of binocular 
function, monocular eye dominance, and eye 
closure ability. These performances were then 
investigated in terms of the child’s handedness. 
Visual perception was studied by the tachisto- 
scopic exposure of a set of figure-ground and 
perceptual closure slides and by the analysis 
of visual perceptual behavior as demonstrated 
on the Performance subtests of the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children. A study was 
also made of the case history items in each 
group. 

The major findings were as follows: 

1. Children with articulatory disorders were 
significantly poorer than normals on the Verbal 
1Q of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren. They did not differ significantly on the 
Performance 1Q. The Performance IQ for chil- 
dren with articulation disorders was signifi- 
cantly better than the Verbal IQ. No such dif- 
ference occurred in the normal group. The 
normals were significantly better than the speech 
defective group on the subtest scores of Digit 
Span, Arithmetic, Vocabulary, and Coding. 


2. Children with articulation errors were 
significantly poorer on the Keystone Tele- 


binocular battery and in winking. There were 
no significant differences in monocular dom- 
inance and handedness. No differences appeared 
when the crossed dominance characteristics of 
vision and handedness were analyzed. 

g. No significant differences were found be- 
tween the two groups in their perceptual scores 
on the figure-ground pictures. Significant im- 
provement was noted for both groups when ex- 
posure time was increased. Analysis of the re- 
sponses revealed differences, but none that were 
striking. This study found a far greater per- 
centage of ground responses in the normal 
population than has been previously reported. 

No significant differences were observed be- 
tween the normal and speech defective group 
on the perceptual Both 
groups had significant improvement when the 
exposure time was increased. 


ability of closure. 


4. Children with articulation errors were sig- 
nificantly slower in their development of single 
words and sentences. No significant differences 
in the histories were found between the speech 
group and the normals on: length of pregnancy, 





birth order, age of the mother at delivery, 


prenatal, paranatal, or postnatal difficulties, 
birth weight, bowel and bladder training, 
diseases, change of handedness, reading, or 


spelling problems. 


Drexler, Alan Barry. An Investigation of 
Pitch, Sound Pressure Level, and Rate 
in Institutionalized Mentally Retarded 
Adults. Purdue U. 


This investigation concerned the vocal char- 
acteristics of forty-nine randomly selected, in- 
stitutionalized, mentally retarded, 
normal hearing, adults divided into age groups 
(19-39 and 40-60 years), and I. Q. (10-34, 35-46, 
47-58, 59-73). Recorded impromptu speech sam- 
ples were subjected to instrument analyses to 


organic 


determine normative trends and group differ- 
ences re mean fundamental frequency, standard 
deviation of frequencies, relative sound pres- 
sure level, standard deviation of sound pressure 
level, words per minute for total time, words 
per minute for single utterances, and phona- 
limits and 
analysis of variance constituted the statistical 


tion/time ratio means; confidence 
treatment. Within the limitations of the study, 
the following conclusions were presented: (1) 


Mean Fundamental Frequency—adult males and 





females did not differ greatly from comparable 
normal males and females; age and intelligence 
were not related to mean pitch level; females 
employed significantly higher pitch levels than 
males (34.3 versus 41.5 semitones above OFL); 
(2) Mean Standard Deviation of Frequencies— 
differ from adult male 


adult males did not 


normals but adult retarded females tended 
to be higher than comparable normal females; 
pitch variability tended to increase with age 
but differences attributable to intelligence were 
non-significant; retarded males and females em- 
ployed 2.8 and 4.3 semitones respectively; (3) 
differences in relative mean sound pressure level 
attributable to age, sex or intelligence were 
non-significant; (4) mean standard deviation of 
sound pressure level was 3.69 decibels but dif- 
ferences attributable to age, sex, or intelligence 
were non-significant; (5) mean phonation/time 
ratios were .500 for the entire group, .428 fox 
the 19-39 age group, and .572 for the 40-60 age 
group, with the differences attributable to age 
and I. Q. significant at the one percent level 
and five percent level, respectively, but differ- 
ences attributable to sex were non-significant; 
(6) mean overall speaking rate was 101.4 wpm 
for the entire group, 85.0 wpm for the 19-39 


age group, and 117.7 wpm for the 40-60 age 
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group; differences attributable to age being sig- 
nificant at the five percent level but those 
attributable to sex or I. Q. being non-significant; 
(7) mean speaking rate for 
ances was 200.3 wpm for 
but differences 


utter- 


group 
attributable to age, sex or 


single 
the entire 


I. Q. were non-significant; (8) excessive 
pause time of mentally retarded adults 
probably is responsible for their low overall 
speaking rate. The voice variables which 


appear to differentiate the adult mental re- 
tardate from the adult speaker are 
phonation/time ratio, and overall speaking rate. 
In addition, the pitch variability employed by 
adult mentally retarded females tends to be 
greater than that of normal females. 


Abstract by M. D. Srerr, Purdue U. 


normal 


Fletcher, Samuel Glen. Hypernasal Voice: 
Its Relation to Growth Disturbance and 
Physiological Activity. U. of Utah. 


The purpose of this study was to test the 


hypothesis that hypernasal voice of non- 


psychogenic, non-destructive disease, or non- 
surgical nature is the result of disturbances in 
growth and development, primarily of structures 
in the area of the palatopharyngeal isthmus 
and, secondarily, in the adjoining structures. 
To test this hypothesis ten experimental sub- 
jects were chosen who had hypernasal voice 


without associated cleft palate. 


The problem was approached primarily through 
the use of standard lateral x-rays and through 
the analysis studies of 
swallowing, phonating, blowing, and inflating the 
pharynx. A procedure for tracing and analyzing 
cinefluorographic studies was developed and 


described. The data thus collected were supple- 


of cinefluorographic 


mented by laminagraphic and Fairchild camera 
x-ray studies, case histories, and clinical observa- 
tion. 


The following areas of emphasis were in- 
cluded in the results: (1) background factors 
especially prominent in the case histories of 
the experimental subjects; (2) cephalometric 
measurements of the two groups of subjects 
with the apparent deviations of the experimen- 
tal group; (3) movements of the _ posterior 
pharyngeal wall of the control subjects; (4) 
gross movements of the tongue, soft palate, and 
posterior pharyngeal wall of the experimental 
subjects; (5) extent of palatal elevation in the 
two groups; and (6) additional findings from 
clinical observations and still x-rays of the ex- 
perimental group of subjects. 
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On the basis of the data obtained, the fol- 


lowing conclusions seem warranted: (1) There 
seems to be a strong tendency toward the fol- 
lowing conditions in a child having hypernasal 
voice quality: repeated and severe upper 
respiratory infections, neurological disturbance 
either in his familial back- 
ground, nasal regurgitation which is usually 
displayed during the early weeks of infancy, 
and retarded onset of speech; (2) A summary of 
developmental disturbances of the experimental 
subjects indicated that 


his own or in 


each of them had 
anomalies in the growth and development of 
one or more of the following structures: lips, 
teeth, tongue, palate, uvula, pharynx, basicran- 
ium, or cervical vertebrae; (3) Unusually ob- 
tuse cranial angles seemed to be reflected in 
enlarged antero-posterior 
nasopharynx; 


dimensions of the 
(4) It is suggested, on the basis 
of this study, that Passavant’s ridge could be 
formed by either of two mechanisms. In those 
subjects having ridges formed in relation to 
palatal activity, fibers from the palato-phar- 
yngeus were probably responsible. In the eight 
experimental subjects displaying ridges only in 
relation to activation of the posterior pharyn- 
geal wall, the ridges were probably due to fibers 
5) One of the 
most significant findings was that in eight of 
the experimental subjects there was no palatal 
contact during any activity other than swallow- 


from the superior constrictor; 


ing and there was no anterior movement of the 
superior portion of the posterior pharyngeal 
wall; (6) An obturator with a moveable bulb 
was designed and constructed through which the 
reflex activity of the superior portion of the 
(7) The ex- 
treme range of palatal elevation during phona- 
tory efforts of the experimental subjects points 
to a lack of consistency from one activity to 
another; (8) The two groups did not differ 
significantly in medial palatal elevation. This 
would suggest that a diagnosis of insufficient 
palatal elevation should be used with extreme 


posterior wall could be utilized; 


caution. 


Haug, C. Olaf. An Evaluation of Otological 
and Audiological Findings in Relation to 
Predictability for Success in Surgical Re- 
habilitation for Otosclerosis. U. of Wis- 
consin. 


A study was made of the physical and func- 
tional factors associated with the diagnosis and 
evaluation of clinical otosclerosis in a group of 
100 fenestration cases, and 100 stapes mobiliza- 
tion cases who had all been evaluated audiologi- 
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cally by the author, and examined, diagnosed 
and operated on by the same surgeon. An 
attempt was made to determine what features, 
if any, appeared to be related to degree of 
postoperative success. 


The Carhart-Shambaugh and Kos formulae 
were studied as to their relative effectiveness in 
predicting the postoperative level to be expected 
from the fenestration operation. They were 
further studied to see if they would also have 
application for the stapes mobilization opera- 
tion. 

For the fenestration figures, the Carhart-Sham- 
baugh formula showed a slight superiority in 
predictive ability in all categories explored. The 
Kos figures showed fewer cases better than the 
predicted level by a smaller amount than the 
C-S formula, but more cases poorer than pre- 
dicted level by a larger amount than the C-S. 
The total number varying from the predicted 
level was greater for Kos and the number exact- 
ly predicted was less. These and other findings, 
together with the much greater ease of computa- 
tion and application for the Carhart-Shambaugh 
formula, would seem to make it the formula 
of choice for the preoperative audiological 
evaluations for the fenestration operation. 

Age, amount of air-bone gap, and otologic 
“chances in 10” appeared to bear some predic- 
tive relationship to the quality of fenestration 
postoperative result, while the other factors 
appeared to have only diagnostic significance. It 
was shown that the otological classification of 
fenestration candidates needs re-vamping. For 
the stapes cases, age and duration of deafness 
appeared to have some relationship to the 
quality of the postoperative result, while the 
other factors seemed to have only diagnostic 
significance. The procedure of audiometry in 
surgery during stapedolysis was shown to be a 
reliable index in guiding surgical efforts. 

The Audiological Rating Scale, employing 
gain as well as level, which was developed by 
the author for evaluating and comparing results 
in this study, appears to be a more complete, 
accurate and useful measure of the postopera- 
tive result than the traditional otological rating 
based on level alone. 


The formulae now used for fenestration pre- 
diction were shown to have limited effectiveness 
for the stapes mobilization operation when all 
cases were considered, but much greater useful- 
ness especially for the C-S formula, when the 
surgical failures were dropped and only the 
non-surgical failure cases considered. It now 
seems that the Carhart-Shambaugh formula, if 
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cautiously interpreted, will serve as a_ better 
guide to the expected result in the mobilized 
cases, than is otherwise now available. 


Johnson, Alice L. The Organization and 
Administration of a Speech Rehabilita- 
tion Program in the General Short-Term 
Hospital Rehabilitation Unit. Columbia U. 


In recent years, rehabilitation centers have 
been organized in hospitals, in medical schools, 
in teaching and research units, and as out- 
patient centers in a number of communities. 
The supply, however, has not kept pace with 
the demand, especially in general short-term 
hospitals where the need for rehabilitation serv- 
ices, including speech therapy, is increasing. 
The purpose of the study was to provide a 
working plan for organizing an effective speech 
rehabilitation unit and for incorporating it inte 
the setting of a general short-term hospital 
rehabilitation program. 

The plan of procedure was as follows: (1) the 
compilation of a bibliography of all available 
publications concerning the organization and 
administration of existing hospital speech re- 
habilitation services; (2) an investigation of 
present speech rehabilitation resources in hospi- 
tals in the metropolitan area; (3) an analysis of 
the problems encountered during several years 
of practical experience in conducting a hospital 
speech unit; (4) a selection from the collected 
data of that material pertinent to the organiza- 
tion and administration of a comprehensive 
speech unit; (5) a formulation of recommenda- 
tions that may be used as a guide in the or- 
ganizing and developing of a speech program 
in the general short-term hospital rehabilitation 
unit. 


The overall view of both general and speech 
rehabilitation in hospitals that have set up 
rehabilitation programs is encouraging. The 
general purposes of the programs are to elimi- 
nate or alleviate the disabling conditions of all 
patients regardless of the severity of the disa- 
bility, to enlist the active participation of 
patients, and to cooperate with other depart- 
ments and agencies in the common goal of 
total rehabilitation. The speech unit is set up to 
provide speech therapy for all patients with 
speech defects resulting from both organic and 
functional disorders, by means of practice exer- 
cises and by providing for the transfer of speech 
improvement to informal conversational and 
social situations. The rehabilitation 
offered in the 


services 
comprehensive program are 
physical therapy, occupational therapy, speech 
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therapy, social services, psychiatric services, 
recreational activities, pre-vocational guidance, 
audiological services, vocational counselling, 
psychometrics, sheltered employment provisions, 
and group psychotherapy. 

The survey has disclosed that further im- 
provements in comprehensive rehabilitation pro- 
grams will result if more funds, more profes- 
sional personnel, and more space are provided. 
The survey has also indicated that hospital 
directors desire an expansion of rehabilitation 
services and that the need is apparent for such 
provisions. With more public financial support 
for the care of the disabled and more effective 
health insurance plans, there is every reason 
to believe that the rehabilitation department 
of the general short-term hospital will, in time, 
become as essential a part of the hospital set-up 
as internal medicine is at the present time. 


Kline, Donald F. An Experimental Study of 
the Frequency of Stuttering in Relation to 
Certain Goal-Activity Drives in Basic 
Human Behavior. U. of Missouri. 


To determine the possible relationships be- 
tween the frequency of stuttering and words 
that had been grouped to signify certain goal- 
activity drives in basic human behavior, a word- 
association test was administered to an experi- 
mental group of twenty-three stutterers and to 
a control group matched in age and sex. Two 
experimental sets were designed for the ex- 
perimental group; the control group was tested 
under the first experimental condition only. 
In the word-association test, composed of six 
groups of words, four of the groups were made 
up of words selected to signify activities related 
to speech, security-seeking, obstacle-surmount- 
ing, and sex. The other two groups contained 
words selected by the stutterers as “problem” 
words and words that were assumed to be 
neutral. 

Experimental Set I was designed to elicit an 
immediate verbal response to stimulus words 
included in the test; Experimental Set II was 
designed to elicit a verbal response following a 
delay of five seconds between the presentation 
of a stimulus word and a signal to respond. 
The experimental sets were designed to obtain 
data that served to answer the following ques- 
tions: (1) Will word-groups signifying certain 
goal-activity drives in basic human behavior be 
equipotential in eliciting stuttering? (2) Will 
the strengths of anxiety, as shown by the 
physiological responses measured, differ  sig- 
nificantly with the various goal-activity drives? 
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(3) Will the physiological responses elicited by 
the word-groups correlate significantly with the 
number of stutterings in the verbal responses? 
(4) Will the physiological responses made by 
the stutterers differ significantly from those 
made by the non-stutterers? 


A polygraph was used to provide continuous 
and simultaneous recording of physiological 
responses, and a tape recorder was used to 
record the stimulus words and the verbal re- 
sponses. The data gathered were treated statisti- 
cally to determine significant differences. 


The basic questions that served to guide this 
investigation were answered affirmatively, accord- 
ing to the data obtained. Stutterers, insofar 
as the stutterers used in this investigation were 
typical of the groups they represented, will 
probably stutter in differing amounts on the 
several word-groups that were selected to signify 
goal-activity drives. Moreover, varying degrees 
of physiological responses from non-stutterers 
as well as from stutterers can be elicited by the 
word-groups; and, for the stutterers, the 
strength of anxiety, as measured by galvanic- 
skin-response and reaction time, will correlate 
significantly with the frequency of stuttering. 
In addition, stutterers responding verbally to 
the word-association test employed in this in- 
vestigation will have more anxiety than non- 
stutterers, if the physiological measures used 
were true indicators of anxiety levels. The 
major conclusions, supplemented by observa- 
tions, supported some of the implications of 
recent studies of anxiety build-up, adaptation, 
consistency, and expectancy. 


The study suggested that therapy should be 
directed toward helping the stutterer understand 
the anxieties prompted by what he says—or 
would like to say—and by what is said to him. 


Landes, Bernard A. Recruitment Measured 
by Automatic Audiometry. U. of Mich- 
igan. 

The test of recruitment by automatic au- 
diometry employs the width of threshold trac- 
ing as a direct indication of the size of the 
difference limen, a diminishing of which is con- 
sidered indicative of recruitment. All previous 
automatic audiometry has been performed with 
a standard attenuator which varies intensity 
logarithmically with time, producing equal 
decibel changes with equal increments of rota- 
tion. Recently, a loudness attenuator was de- 
veloped which varies intensity so as to produce 
loudness 


approximately equal increments in 
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with equal increments of rotation, as based on 
the normal loudness function for 1000 cps. 

In this study ten normal ears and twelve re- 
cruiting ears were given automatic audiometry 
tests at seven discrete frequencies under condi- 
tions of both attenuators. The tracings thus 
obtained were measured in terms of the mean 
width in decibels of threshold excursions. A 
comparison was made between four sets of 
data: normal responses to standard automatic 
audiometry, normal responses to automatic au- 
diometry with the loudness attenuator, experi- 
mental (recruiting ears) responses to standard 
automatic audiometry, 
sponses to automatic 
loudness attenuator. 

Analysis of the data by groups revealed that 
recruiting ears produced narrower threshold 
excursions at high frequencies than did normal 
ears under conditions of standard audiometry. 
This effect was emphasized when the loudness 
attenuator was used: with the loudness attenua- 
tor in the circuit, normal ears produced even 
wider excursions than formerly, but recuiting 


and experimental re- 
audiometry with the 


ears produced much narrower excursions by 
comparison. When the normal ears were re- 
tested in such a way as to induce them to 
operate through approximately the same range 
of the output curve of the loudness attenuator 
as the recruiting ears had used, the difference 
in width of excursions between the two groups 
was even more emphasized. 

Notwithstanding the significant differences in 
group means, it proved particularly difficult to 
assign individual subjects to the normal or re- 
cruiting group on the basis of measurements 
from standard automatic audiometry. The loud- 
ness attenuator, on the other hand, provided 
data on the basis of which such assignment 
could be made with considerably more confi- 
dence. It was shown that defective ears manifest 
recruitment by a narrowing of threshold trac- 
ings from middle to high frequencies, rather 
than by an absolute diminishing, even in cases 
in which recruitment could be demonstrated by 
joudness-balance procedures at low frequencies. 


Four general conclusions can be drawn from 
the study: (1) Taken as a group, recruiting ears 
give narrower threshold excursions than do 
normal ears in response to standard automatic 
audiometry; (2) Notwithstanding significant 
group differences, it is difficult to separate in- 
dividual recruiting ears from normal ears on 
the basis of standard automatic audiometry; (3) 
The use of the loudness attenuator in automatic 
audiometry provides a sensitive test of recruit- 


ment, using the criterion of a narrowing of 
threshold excursions from middle to high fre- 
quencies; (4) In automatic audiometry, sub- 
jects respond to growth of loudness, rather than 
to DL’s. 


Menzel, Otto John. An Investigation into 
some Possible Audiometric Correlates of 
Auditory Discrimination. State U. of Iowa. 
Fifty subjects with hearing impairments char- 

acterized by discrimination loss were given a 
test battery presumed to measure the au- 
diometric variables under study. Intercorrela- 
tions among the variables were computed; cor- 
relation coefficients between each variable and 
auditory discrimination were obtained. The 
battery measured loss of sensitivity for tones 
as well as for speech; auditory discrimination 
at several sensation levels; recruitment, ab- 
normal susceptibility to temporary threshold 
shift, and aural overload. 

The data suggest these relationships among 
the principal variables: 

1. Auditory discrimination appears to be in- 
versely related to severity of hearing loss, as 
might be predicted. 

2. The effect of audiogram contour on audi- 
tory discrimination could not be isolated inas- 
much as measures of severity and indices of 
audiogram slope were negatively correlated 
with each other in view of the sampling pro- 
cedure used. However, the fact that endaural 
frequency distortion is detrimental to auditors 
discrimination has been amply demonstrated in 
the past and may be considered established. 

3. Support is found for the conclusion reached 
by several other investigators that individuals 
exhibiting recruitment tend to achieve lower 
scores on tests of auditory discrimination than 
do others with hearing losses not characterized 
by recruitment. Comparison of PB scores for 
different sensation levels shows that when re- 
cruitment is present there is a tendency for 
the PB function to reach a fairly critical peak 
at a relatively low sensation level, falling off as 
level is further increased. This was not found 
in subjects not exhibiting recruitment. 

4- Tone decay scores failed to correlate sig- 
nificantly with other measures. This contradicts 
the view held by several investigators that the 
recruitment phenomenon consists of a normal 
on-effect followed by abnormally rapid auditory 
adaptation. Moreover, there is no indication 
that abnormal tone decay is associated with a 
specific locus of pathology. For example, since 
TDT at 2000 cycles and the Bekesy swing at the 
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same frequency are not significantly correlated, 
abnormal tone decay can apparently accom- 
pany either cochlear or neural pathology but 
may be absent in either case. This is consistent 
with the reported occurrence of extreme decay 
in VIIIth nerve tumor cases and with reports 
of rapid decay in cases of Meniere’s disease, 
although none of the six subjects with Meniere’s 
disease exhibited abnormal tone decay. 

5. Evidence from the aural overload tests 
casts doubt on the validity of that test as a 
measure of cochlear involvement, as well as on 
the theory, adhered to by the proponents of 
that test, that the distortion being measured 
arises in the hair cells. Therefore, the present 
findings are in good agreement 
physiological evidence. 

6. Comparison of recruitment indices based 
on Bekesy swing with the results of alternate 
loudness balance tests suggests a need for more 
investigation into recruitment and the tests 
used to measure it. The data show that recruit- 
ment may be present without being detected 
by the Bekesy technique. This tends to confirm 
the theory of “delayed recruitment” as a type 
distinct from 
near threshold. 


with recent 


recruitment observable at or 


Abstract by JAMEs N. NFELLEY, State U. of Iowa. 


Peins, Maryann. The Adaptation Effect, 
Spontaneous Recovery, and the Consist- 
ency Effect in the Expectancy Paradigm 
in Stuttering. Pennsylvania State U. 


Since a non-oral performance by stutterers is 
involved in the expectancy adaptation effect, 
an investigation of this phenomenon seemed to 
provide a defensible procedure to secure data 
which could be used to question the validity of 
the explanations advanced for adaptation (and, 
by inference, spontaneous recovery) of stutter- 
ing, namely, an analogy to experimental extinc- 
tion and a theory of anxiety deconfirmation. 
Both explanations are based on the oral per- 
formance of stutterers and seem to be crucially 
dependent on the elicitation of overt stuttering. 

The purpose of the present study was two- 
fold: (1) to determine whether adaptation and 
recovery occur in the expectancy paradigm, and 
if they did, to conclude thereby that the ex- 
planations explicitly advanced for their occur- 
rence in stuttering are invalid; and (2) to ob- 
tain information on the consistency effect in the 
expectancy paradigm, the relation between ex- 
pectancy of stuttering and Word-weight, and the 
effect of repeated silent inspections of material 
on overt stuttering. 


The subjects were 32 adult stutterers, ran- 
domly assigned to either the Experimental 
Group or Control Group. The Test Condition 
required both Groups to read a 200-word passage 
five successive times on each of four consecutive 
days. The Experimental Group read the passage 
silently and underlined all words on which 
they expected to stutter if they were to read 
the passage aloud; the Control Group read the 
same passage aloud. On the fourth day, follow- 
ing the fifth reading, the Experimental Group 
read the passage aloud five successive times 
while the Control Group read the passage 
aloud an additional five successive times. 

The data were analyzed by the chi-square 
method and t-tests. Conclusions were: (1) An 
expectancy adaptation effect was not obtained, 
therefore, no conclusion can be drawn concern- 
ing the validity of the explanations explicitly 
advanced for the adaptation effect (and, by in- 
ference, spontaneous recovery) in stuttering; (2) 
No conclusions can be drawn about spontaneous 
recovery within the expectancy paradigm; (3) 
The finding of a consistency effect within the 
expectancy paradigm seems to indicate that 
expectancy of stuttering behaves in a lawful 
manner; (4) Since higher-weight words were 
expected to be stuttered more frequently than 
lower-weight words, it is concluded that the 
hypothesis that higher-weight words are eval- 
uated as being more “important” or “conspicu- 
ous” than lower-weight words may apply to 
the non-overt level of stuttering as well as the 
overt level of stuttering; (5) Twenty silent in- 
spections of material do not prevent the appear- 
ance of a stuttering adaptation effect; (6) Since 
the present study did not confirm the previously 
reported finding of an expectancy adaptation 
effect, it is hypothesized that the replicability 
of this phenomenon may be influenced by these 
variables: age of subjects, number of previous 
adaptation studies participated in by subjects, 
and experimental procedure. Further research 
which has the expectancy adaptation effect as 
its point of departure should be deferred until 
it can be decided whether this phenomenon is 
a genuine one or merely appears as an artifact 
of some uncontrolled factors. 


Pfeifer, Rosemary Consavage. An Experi- 
mental Analysis of Individual and Group 
Speech Therapy with Educable Institu- 
tionalized Mentally Retarded Children. 
Boston U. 

This study was designed to test the effective- 
ness of individual and group speech therapy 
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with defective children. The high 
incidence of speech defects among the retarded 


population and the 


mentally 


unwholesome_ effects of 
their low speech status on general adjustment 
necessitated such a study. This research was 
expected also to increase our understanding of 
the speech process among speech defective chil- 
dren of normal intelligence and to have impli- 
cations for differential diagnosis procedures. 

male were screened 
from the Myles Standish State School in Taun- 
ton, Massachusetts, a public residential institu- 
tion. 


Twenty-eight subjects 


Case by case matching was performed 
and three groups were equated on the bases of 
articulation index and mental age. Chronolog!- 
cal age and etiology were considered also. One 
group functioned as a control. One experimen- 
tal group received individual speech therapy 
and the other received group speech therapy. 
The mean Revised Stanford-Binet intelligence 
quotient for all subjects at the beginning of the 
experiment was 55.9, and the mean mental age 
was 5.5 vears. Cases were accepted only in ab- 
sence of brain-injury, gross physical abnormality, 
or anomalies of speech and hearing apparatus. 

The following measurements were obtained 
for each subject at the beginning and end of 
the experimental period: articulation index, 
average verbal output, average 
sentence length, and proportions of parts of 
speech. Reliability of scoring on the articula- 
tion index was checked in the following man- 


blends score, 


ner: tests were tape recorded and four speech 
and hearing therapists independently scored a 
random sample of 644 speech test items. A 
reliability coefficient of .842 was obtained. Other 
language scores were based on samples of con- 
nected speech elicited through administration 
of the Children’s Apperception Test. The Stan- 
ford-Binet Intelligence Test and the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale were administered also. 

The groups participated in 
speech therapy twice weekly for five months. 
When final 
statistically, 


experimental 


articulation indices were treated 


analysis of variance showed no 
significant differences in improvement in = ar- 
ticulation between the experimental groups. A 
significant difference (<.05) was demonstrated 
between the combined experimental groups and 
the control group. This would indicate that 
speech therapy was valuable for these subjects 
but that type of therapy did not significantly 
influence differ- 


ences occurred on the following factors: blends 


improvement. No significant 


score, average verbal output, average sentence 
length. Only negligible shifts in proportions of 


parts of speech occurred. Low negative correla- 
tions were obtained between articulation index 
and intelligence quotient, mental age, social age, 
average verbal 


output and average 


length. The rank order of defective consonant 


sentence 


sounds approximated that obtained in previous 
studies with normally intelligent and mentally 
defective children. 


Redwine, Gerald W. An Experimental Study 
of Relationships Between Self-Concepts 
of Fourth and Eighth Grade Stuttering 
and Nonstuttering Boys. U. of Southern 
California. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
certain relationships between the self-concepts 
of boys who stutter and boys who do not. The 
there is 
no difference in the degree of favorability of 


following hypotheses were tested: (1) 


the self-concepts of stuttering and nonstutter- 
ing boys; (2) there are no group self-descrip- 


tions unique either to stuttering or to non- 


stuttering boys; (3) there is no difference in 


the degree of favorability of self-concepts of 
fourth and eighth grade stuttering bovs. 

Data were gathered from an experimenter- 
designed self-concept inventory, consisting of a 
check list of adjectives which had been selected 
by go per cent agreement of thirty professionally 
qualified judges. Adjectives were selected accord- 
ing to their favorability or unfavorability in 
describing personality characteristics. A piloi 
study was carried out using sixteen male sub- 
jects—four fourth grade stutterers, four fourth 
grade nonstutterers, four eighth grade stutterers, 
and four eighth grade nonstutterers. From the 
results of the pilot study the technique for the 
major study was devised. 

A reliability study was carried out with fitty- 
grade 


fifty-three eighth 


grade boys attending both sessions of a test- 


five fourth boys and 
retest procedure. Reliability coefficients obtained 


by the use of the Pearson Product-Moment 
method were .66 for the fourth grade and .84 
These coefficients 


for the eighth grade. were 


significant beyond the .o1 level of confidence. 
The major study consisted of administering 
the adjective check list to sixty male subjects— 
fifteen fourth grade stutterers, fifteen fourth 
grade nonstutterers, fifteen eighth grade stut- 
terers, and fifteen eighth grade nonstutterers. 
Subjects were closely matched in pairs on varia- 
bles which might have influenced the measure- 
ment of something other than self-concepts as 
The 


in symptomatology was that 


conceived in the study technique. only 


difference those 
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boys who were in the control group did not 
stutter, while those in the experimental group 
did. The .o5 level of confidence was established 
for significance in the major study analysis. 
On the basis of the findings, and considering 
the specific limitations of this study, the fol- 
lowing conclusions seemed waranted: 
is no significant 


(1) There 
the self- 
acceptance of boys who stutter and boys who 


difference between 
do not when compared at the same grade level 
and measured by an experimenter-designed ad- 
jective check list; (2) There are self-descrip- 
unique both to particular 
groups of boys who stutter and to particular 
groups of boys who do not. These self-descrip- 
tions follow: (a) fourth grade stuttering boys— 


tions significantly 


“useful,” “good,” and “helpful”; (b) fourth 
grade  nonstuttering boys—‘kind,” “good,” 
“fair,” “friendly,” “thankful,” and “cheerful”; 


(c) eighth grade stuttering boys—“happy”; (d) 
eighth grade nonstuttering boys—‘“useful,” 
“thankful,” and “alive”; (3) There is only one 
self-attribute that is significantly different for 
boys who stutter and boys who do not when 
compared at the same grade level. This self- 
attribute is “just,” which was chosen significantly 
more by fourth grade nonstutterers than by 
fourth grade stutterers; (4) There is no signifi 
cant difference between the self-acceptance of 
stuttering boys of two grade levels and non- 
stuttering boys of the same two grade levels 
when measured by an 
adjective check 


experimenter-designed 
There two self- 
attributes which are significantly different for 
stuttering boys of two grade levels and non- 
stuttering boys of the same two grade levels. 
“Wonderful” was chosen significantly more for a 
self-attribute by 


list; (5) are 


fourth grade stutterers than 
by eighth grade stutterers. “Just” was chosen 
significantly more for a self-attribute by eighth 
grade stutterers than by fourth grade stutterers. 


Although this study was not designed specifi- 
cally to test hypotheses relating to the influence 
of fathers’ occupational levels upon the self- 
concepts of data from 
of no hypotheses indicated that such relation- 


ships might exist. 


boys, additional tests 


Abstract by Victor P. GArwoop, U. of S. Calli- 
fornia. 


Rigrodsky, Seymour. Application of Mow- 
rer’s Autistic Theory to the Speech Ha- 
bilitation of Mentally Retarded Pupils. 
Purdue U. 


This investigation compared the effectiveness 
of an experimental articulation speech therapy 


OF THESES i4t 
technique from Mowrer’s Autistic 
Language Development Theory with traditional 
stimulus method applied to seventy-two ran- 
domly selected 


developed 


institutionalized mentally re- 
tarded children ranging in age from 6 years 
to 16 years 11 months. Subjects were divided 
into groups and control 
groups. One therapy group received the Mowrer 
therapy and the other received the stimulus 
approach. 


two therapy two 


Two the 
to both groups. Of the two control 
groups, one was placed under an elementary 
school teacher and received a_ psychologically 
supportive environment. Within each of the four 
groups, subjects were divided into two I. Q. 
levels, level one ranging from 12 to 44 
level two covering the range from 45 to 79. 
Therapy was administered for a period of forty 
days. Prior to and at 


therapists administered 


therapy 


and 


the the 
therapy program, each subject was administered 
a series of three articulation tests and a test of 
clarity of spontaneous speech, the results being 
recorded on a high fidelity tape recorder. A 
panel of five experienced judges listened to and 
scored a 


conclusion of 


random presentation of both pre- 
therapy and post-therapy tests. Statistical treat- 


ment of the analysis of co- 


data included 
simple and 
Variables of age, sex, 


quotient, I. Q., 


variance, multiple correlations. 
reading readiness, social 
family influence, etiological 
classification, and need for psychiatric service 
were included in the analyses. Limited to the 
conditions of the investigation, the following 
conclusions were offered: (i) institutionalized 
mentally retarded subjects of the upper intel- 
ligence level achieve lower (better) adjusted 
mean scores than the lower level subjects as 
measured by the object articulation test, the 
medial [6] sound and the medial [v] sound; 
(2) a therapist by therapy interaction is evident 
in the picture articulation test, and in the medial 
|y | sounds; (3) limited to the therapy pro- 
grams employed, differences in the measured 
articulation ability between control and therapy 
groups of institutionalized retarded 
How- 
ever, in comparing upper level therapy and 
control groups, a significant difference occurs 


on the initial | y]| sound favoring the therapy 


mentally 
subjects are statistically non-significant. 


subjects; (4) in this experiment, no interactions 
of statistical significance are demonstrated for 
therapist by I. Q. level and therapist by ther- 
by IL. 


between the post-therapy test scores and pre- 


apy Q. level; (5) correlation coefficients 


therapy scores are significant at the one percent 


level for the auditory stimulus test and the 
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medial | y] sound; (6) on the auditory stimulus 
test and the medial [y] sound, post-therapy 
scores are significantly related to I. Q. and 
reading readiness scores; (7) the pre-therapy 
score in combination with the family influence 
score aid in predicting the post-therapy score 
for the auditory stimulus test; (8) the pre- 
therapy score in combination with age and 
reading readiness aid in predicting the post- 
therapy score for the medial [y] sound; and 
(9) in institutionalized mentally retarded sub- 
jects high I. Q. scores tend to be associated 
with high social quotient scores, high reading 
readiness scores, and the etiological classifica- 
tion labeled Familial. 


Abstract by M. D. Steer, Purdue U. 


Rosenwinkel, Norbert E. Hearing Loss Re- 
lated to Industrial Noise as Measured by 
a New Instrument. U. of Pittsburgh. 


A survey to determine the relationship of 
hearing loss to industrial noise as measured by 
the Stewart noise dose meter was conducted in 
a large heavy manufacturing plant. 

The test subjects were young men 35 years 
of age or less, who were allowed to have no 
more than 20 per cent of their total industrial 
experience on other jobs in which the noise 
conditions were judged to be of equal or less 
severity than those to which the subjects were 
presently exposed. The members of the test 
group were distributed among seven locations 
in the plant. A total of go men survived the 
selection process to become members of the 
group whose audiograms entered into the final 
analysis of the data. The audiograms were per- 
formed at the company 
under near-optimum conditions. 

The noise environments of the seven depart- 
ments were sampled with the Stewart noise 
dose meter. The seven locations ranged in 
noise level from about 85 to over 105 units on 
the meter. Environmental sampling was per- 
formed following a scheme of stratified random 
sampling which took cognizance of possible 
variations in the noise within the day and 
within the week. 

A cumulative noise dose was calculated for 
each member of the test group. This dose is 
obtained by multiplying the number of months 
exposure by the antilogarithm of 1/100 of 
the mean meter reading for a location. Analysis 
of the data collected was conducted employing 
the usual methods to describe a linear relation- 
ship between two variables. 


medical department 


An analysis of the environmental data was 


also undertaken to determine the adequacy 
and precision with which the environment was 
sampled as well as the relative contributions 
of the various sources of variance to the differ- 
ences in mean meter readings among. the 
several locations. 

The results of these analyses support the fol- 
lowing linear 


conclusions: (1) A_ significant 


relationship exists between observed hearing 
losses in the test population and a calculated 
cumulative noise dose derived from environ- 
mental noise measurements conducted with the 
Stewart This 
exists at all frequencies of 2000 cps and over, 


noise dose meter. relationship 
but is most intense at 4000 cps, the frequency 
most susceptible to acoustic trauma; (2) The 
described relationship can not be used as an 
estimator of hearing loss for individuals ex- 
posed to noise due to the wide variance of ob- 
served hearing losses about the mean; (3) The 
variance in the observed hearing losses is due 
to various causes which are inherent in the 
design and conduct of this retrospective survey. 
Among these causes are (a) undetected hear- 
ing pathology, (b) contributions of non-occupa- 
tional noise exposures, (c) differences in in- 
dividual susceptibility to acoustic trauma, (d) 
the normal distribution of the biological attri- 
bute, hearing acuity, in the population, and (e) 
sampling errors in the process of measuring 
hearing; (4) The intensity of the relationship 
between observed hearing loss and each of the 
two factors, time of exposure and relative noise 
dose rate, is about equal; (5) The Stewart noise 
dose meter is capable of yielding reproducible 
readings in all of the noise fields sampled. The 
mean meter reading obtained for the most 
fluctuating noise exhibited a 


small standard 


error; (6) Time of day and day of sampling 
both have significant effects on the meter read- 
ings obtained at the several locations with the 
Stewart noise dose (7) Most of the 
variance observed in the environmental noise 


samples arose from sources related to the noise, 


meter; 


i.e., location, time, or day of sampling. That 
amount remaining, the residual or error, is not 
of such magnitude as to compromise the value 
of the readings; (8) The present data are in- 
adequate to describe the precise relationship 
between observed hearing losses and exposure 
to noise. 

The results of this survey have suggested sev- 
eral areas of research which should be investi- 
gated in the future: (1) A longitudinal study, 
relating changes in hearing acuity to exposure 
to noise stresses, 


should be undertaken on 
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young previously unexposed men; (2) The 
problem of individual susceptibility to acoustic 
trauma should be explored with a view to de- 
vising predictive tests; (3) Hearing disability 
must be defined and a procedure for its de- 
termination formulated; (4) The distribution 
of hearing acuity in presumably normal indi- 
viduals should be investigated to better define 
a_ threshold for The 
natural occupational deafness is 
poorly understood. More information is needed 
to better describe the clinical 


normal hearing; 5) 


history of 


course of the 
condition with regard to onset, progress, and 
the ultimate extent of damage possible under 
given conditions of insult. 


Shopwin, Charles D. An Experimental In- 
vestigation of the Passive-Dependency 
Component in Adult Male Stutterers. U. 
of S. California. 


[he primary purpose of this study was to 
investigate the possible existence of a greater 
amount of passive-dependency in stutterers. . 

A review of related literature indicated that 
studies had been made in the associated areas 
EEG and EEG and 
passive-dependency, and (3) passive-dependency 
itself. It was noted that experimenters in EEG 
and stuttering had with the 
behavior of alpha waves in stutterers and non- 


of (1) stuttering, (2) 


been concerned 
stutterers under various conditions. In studies 
investigating EEG and_ passive-dependency it 
was noted that high alpha indices were closely 
associated with passive-dependency. Some ex- 
perimenters were able to predict EEG patterns 
from personality make-ups with a high degree 
of accuracy, while one experimenter stated that 
passive-dependency could be diagnosed from 
EEG patterns. 

An experiment was conducted in two parts. 
Part I consisted of a comparison between alpha 
waves of forty-nine stutterers and one hundred 


and _ thirty-one 


non-stutterers using existing 
records from past EEG studies in stuttering. 
Part IL consisted of administering three ad- 


junctive tests to an experimental group of 
twenty-five stutterers and two.control groups: 
(1) twenty-five female non-stutterers, and (2) 
twenty-five male non-stutterers. The first test, 
the well-known Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability, was included to rule out ques- 
tionable performances on the other two tests 
because of lower intellectual ‘ability. The two 
remaining tests were included for their possi- 
ble ability to differentiate between subjects on 


the basis of passive-dependency variables. The 
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Kessler PD Scale was a questionnaire designed 
to reveal passive-dependency in subjects. A 
score of forty on this test indicated a 50 per 
cent point toward or away from  passive-de- 
pendency. This test had been validated on one 
hundred and ten diagnosed passive-dependent 
V.A. Hospital patients, one hundred and sixty- 
nine normal individuals, 
college debaters. The 
pletely new and 
called, 


including  fifty-nine 
third test was a com- 
untried performance test 
simply, the Craine test, after its in- 
ventor. In this test the subject had to duplicate 
eight progressively more difficult patterns on a 
changing panel of lights by turning on the 
correct switches. 

On the basis of statistical analysis the findings 
and conclusions of the study were as follows: (1) 
the stutterers were found to possess significantly 
high alpha indices, (2) the stutterers and the 
male and female non-stutterers did not differ 
significantly as measured by the PD Scale, (3) 
the stutterers and the male and female non- 
stutterers did not differ significantly as meas- 
ured by the Craine test. 
Abstract by Dr. Ler E. 
fornia. 


Travis, U. of S. Cali- 


Trombly, Thelma Woodhouse. A Compar- 
ative Study of Stutterers’ Levels of As- 
piration for Speech and Non-speech Per- 
formances. U. of Missouri. 


The purposes of the study were to compare 


stutters’ goal behavior for speech and 
speech performances, to inquire into the possi- 


bilities that their goal behavior might be re- 


non- 


lated to attitudes toward speech or the severity 
of their stuttering, to observe the effects of 
success and failure in speaking on the fluency 
of subsequent speaking, and to investigate the 
influence of a non-speaking pressure situation 
on fluency in oral reading. Five null hypotheses 
bearing on the purposes of the study were 
formulated. 

Thirty stuttering subjects participated in 
the study. Their ages ranged from 13 to 54 
vears, their mean age being 21.5 years. Twenty- 
six were males, and four were females. 

Two level of aspiration tests were prepared, 
one a speech test and the other a graphomotor 
test. The same ten-point scale was used to 
evaluate excellence in Fourteen scores 
were computed for each test. Attitude toward 


speech was measured by scores on the Knower 


each. 


Speech Attitude Scale, and severity of stuttering 
was rated objectively by each subject’s therapist 
on a seven-point scale and subjectively by each 
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subject himself on a five-point scale. Relative 
fluency in speaking after successful and after 
unsuccessful speaking was determined by com- 
paring fluency in speech test items following 
successful trials with that in items following 
unsuccessful trials. For the purpose of com- 
paring fluency in oral reading just before and 
just after a non-speaking pressure situation, 
two two-hundred reading paragraphs 
were prepared and equated for difficulty by 
means of Brown's word-weighting formula. Each 
subject read one paragraph just before the 
graphomotor test and the other on completion 
of the test. Individual interviews were conducted 


word 


with each subject after both aspiration tests 
had been completed. 


Only five of the level of aspiration scores rep- 
resented goal behavior that significantls 
similar for the two tasks, and only three rep- 
resented behavior that was extremely dissimilar. 


was 


Attitude toward speech was significantly and 
negatively related to three of the speech scores 
and positively related to one of the graphomotor 
scores. Severity of stuttering, whether rated by 
the therapists or by the subjects, was not sig- 
nificantly related to any of the level of aspira- 
tion scores. The subjects stuttered significantly 
more in speaking following success than in 
speaking following failure. This tendency was 
most pronounced in subjects whose overt stut- 
tering was moderate. The subjects also stuttered 
significantly more, as a group, in oral reading 
before the graphomotor test than in reading 
after it. Again, the tendency was most pro- 
nounced in subjects with a moderate amount 
of overt stuttering. Subjects with severe prob- 
lems showed a trend in the same direction as 
the group tendency, and subjects with ex- 
tremely mild problems showed a trend toward 
more stuttering in reading after the graphomo- 


tor test than before it. 

The aspiration behavior of the subjects was 
fitted into the total response patterns developed 
by Rotter, and data obtained from these classi- 
with the data 
for the purpose of formulating conclusions. 


fications were combined score 


VII. Speech Education 


Bolton, Janet. A Historical Study of Eng- 
lish Theories and Precepts of Vocal and 
Gestural Expressiveness from Stephen 
Hawes to John Bulwer: 1509-1644. U. of 
Southern California. 


The study was undertaken in an attempt to 


discover precepts of vocal and gestural ex- 


pressiveness characteristic of the English Renais- 
sance. Contemporary comment was sought in 
several 


areas concerned with oral communica- 


tion: (1) philosophy, (2) anatomy, physiology, 
psychology, and physiognomy, (3) social be- 
havior, (4) grammars, prosodies, and comment 
on acting, (5) rhetorics. The investigation was 
limited to discussion in the vernacular published 
in book form. 

The sixteenth-century term used was “pro- 
nunciation”; pronunciation encompassed vocal 
(force, pitch, rate, quality, variety, articulation) 
and 


visual (stance, walk, facial expression, 
gesture) aspects of communication. 
Scholasticism had established the tenet that 


good speech was inseparable from reason and 
emphasized its verbal elements. Pronunciation 
emotion, 
English 


was motivated by imagination and 


attributes which hindered judgment. 
Humanists placed in a civic context the ideal 
of speech as a medium of reason and encouragetl 
trained skills in persuasion, including pronunci- 
ation. The period included early evidence of 
an empirical 


approach to speech. Bacon, in 


particular, urged observation of physics of 


sound, linguistics, and pronunciation. 
Physiological concepts of the speech mecha- 
nism remained those of Aristotle and Galen. 
Theories of pronunciation incorporated the 
humours, the spirits, the faculties, and affec- 
tions. Verbal elements were controlled by rea- 
son, language usage by memory, pronunciation 
and rationally 
governed speech and behavior, little physical 


by imagination emotion. In 


or vocal alteration was evident. Pronunciation 


was emotion manifested. Close theoretical cor- 


relation of emotions, humours, voice, and ac- 
tion encouraged physiognomic classifications of 
character and attitude. 

Italianate behavior tracts stressed trained 
grace in conduct and conversation throughout 
the Tudor period. The rise of a gentry of 
wealth, the growth of Puritanism and develop- 
ing national pride resulted in a reaction away 
from cultivated pronunciation. The early seven- 
teenth-century middle-class gentleman showed 
his sobriety and prudence in unassuming be- 
havior and speech. 

Renaissance aesthetic theories provided bases 
for fragmentary comment on an art of pronunci- 
ation. Efforts to standardize English established 
London dialect as model diction; attempted 
reconciliation of the spoken and written lan- 
guage produced early phonetic systems. Cer- 
attacks on acting involved the 


tain Puritan 


Platonic correlation of art and morality: enact- 
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ment and observation of passion effected a dan- 
gerous degree of empathic response. The 
principle of decorum required the suiting of 
pronunciation to the the character 
or to the type of poetry or drama presented. 
Rhetorical delivery was variously treated as: 


rank of 


(1) a practically acquired competence unworthy 
of theory; (2) an important persuasive skill 
requiring thorough training; and (3) a mechani- 
cal correlation of attitude and vocal and gestural 
pattern. A distinction 


histrionic and 


oratorical delivery was maintained. 


between 


English Renaissance precepts of pronunciation 
which have persisted in subsequent English and 
American theory were: (1) vocal and gestural 
skills are important in proportion to the degree 
of emotion required in the communication 
(2)-suitability to the subject jis the 
paramount principle of effective delivery; (3) 
standards of speech and behavior are estab- 


situation; 


lished by contemporary practice; (4) a distince- 
tion exists between the objectives of -oratorical 
and histrionic delivery. 


Abstract by Witi1AM B. 


McCoarp, U. of So. 


California. 


Gillis, Herbert Russell. The History, Theory, 
and Practice of Speech Education at 
Georgetown, 1789 to 1890, First Jesuit 
College in the United States. Western 
Reserve U. 


The dissertation presents an historical study 
of the development of speech education at the 
Jesuit College of Georgetown. Speech educa- 
tion was taken to mean consideration of peda- 
gogical theories and practices in teaching rhet- 
oric in the class and in extra-class activity, 
dramatic and elocutionary work, and activities 
of the student speech related clubs. The period 
of time the and the 


college before Georgetown’s reorganization as a 


selected covered academy 
university. Considered was the place given to 
speech education in the curriculum, texts used, 


courses of study, and curricular and extra-cur- 


ricular practices. Prescriptions of the Jesuit 
Ratio Studiorum were noted when they were 
applied. In student organizations, particular 


attention was given to the development of the 
literary societies. The findings were arranged 
in four periods: the background; practices of the 
formative period; practices through to the Civil 
War: War period 
and the emergence of the modern university. 


practices of the post-Civil 


Georgetown was founded during the period 
of suppression of the Jesuit Order and did not 
become a Jesuit college until 1806, 


after the 
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Order's restoration. However, the school’s 
founders were all ex-Jesuits. Strict adherence to 
the traditional Jesuit Ratio Studiorum of 1599 
and 1832 was not to be found in any period of 
development. Nevertheless, many of the prac- 
tices of Jesuit pedagogy were introduced soon 
after Georgetown was founded. Although the 
early curriculum considerable 
amount of innovation and was not always com- 


included a 


plete, by 1825 the curriculum became stabilized 
and practices of Jesuit speech education be- 
came routine. These included: the prelection, 
the repetition, the concertatio, translation exer- 
cises, Memory exercises, Composition exercises, 
public and private oral examinations, disputa- 
tions, debates, declamations, dramatic presenta- 
tions, and public literary exhibitions. 

The basis of the curriculum was the Jesuit 
humanities course, stressing speaking and writ- 
ing. Speech training remained a requirement 
for all students throughout the entire period. 
Although the classical concept of rhetorical the- 
ory was taught, major stress in teaching was 
placed on style and delivery. Cicero was the 
main source for study of oratorical precepts, 
but extensive use was later made of British and 
American Rhetoric taught’ in 
Latin, Greek, and English. Special lectures and 
exercises in elocution 
Civil War. study of rhetoric, 
students studied classical drama and _ presented 
plays and dialogues. Rhetorics often used in the 
classroom 


orators. was 


were introduced before 


the Besides the 


included:—in Latin, the works of 
Cicero and Quintilian, and various Jesuit texts; 
Aristotle Greek; and in 
Blair's, Campbell's and Jamieson’s Rhetorics, 
Genung’s Composition, and Vanderhoff’s Elocu- 


tion. 


was used. in English, 


Student literary 
society did not appear at Georgetown until 1830 


Their organization and activity were typical of 


organizations such as the 


those of other American colleges, although more 
directly under the supervision of the faculty. 
Other speech organizations followed; these in- 
cluded 


elocutionary dramatic 


clubs, discussion clubs, and mock literary socie- 


reading clubs, 
ties. Literary society topics before the Civil War 
were the Civil War they 
became more specific. Little attention was paid 
to debating form until after the Civil War. 


often abstract; after 


Tatman, Clarice. A Survey of the Speaking 
Activities of Graduates of a Liberal Arts 
College for Women. State U. of Iowa. 


There have been many surveys of the activi- 


ties of college graduates, and some of these 
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have indicated that women graduates are active 
in community affairs which involve speaking 
to groups of various sizes. However, none of 
the surveys have dealt specifically with speech 
activities of women, and information concern- 
ing the college woman’s speech needs has been 
meager. Many young women in college believe 
that they will never do any public speaking 
and consequently do not need any speech train- 
ing. 

This study undertook to obtain facts about 
the nature and extent of the speech experiences 
of the alumnae of Mount Holyoke College, a 
liberal arts college for women. By means of a 
questionnaire and a small number of supple- 
mentary interviews, the writer asked the mem- 
bers of ten classes, distributed over a period of 
fifty years, to report the number of times in the 
year preceding the survey that they had en- 
gaged in certain specified speaking and listening 
activities. She also invited them to comment 
freely on their speech training and experiences 


Replies were received from nine hundred 
thirty-two individuals, fifty-three percent of the 
members of the classes selected; and voluntary 
comments were added by three hundred fifty- 
four, or twenty percent. Eleven percent of 
the respondents had done no speaking during 
the preceding year except telling 
children, though some of them had done other 
kinds in earlier years. Eighty-nine percent re- 


stories to 


ported such activities as giving papers or re- 
ports at meetings of clubs or professional or- 
ganizations, introducing speakers, presiding at 
meetings, participating in panel 
teaching school or Sunday school or teaching in 
connection 


discussions, 


with another profession, such as 
medicine or social work, directing plays, speak- 
ing at board or committee meetings, soliciting 
funds or votes. Twenty-eight percent had also 
acted in plays, given book reviews, public lec- 
tures, political 


campaign speeches, or had 


spoken over radio or television. 

A method was devised for computing individ- 
ual speaking scores by which the amounts of 
speaking done by the different classes could be 
compared. The Classes of 1928, 1923 and 1918 
had the highest mean and median scores. All 
but one of the respondents in the Class of 
1923 reported some speaking. At the time of 
the survey the members of that class had been 
out of college twenty-nine vears and 
approximately fifty years of age. 


were 


The figures support an inference that the 
chances are nine out of ten that a Mount 
Holyoke College graduate will do some speak- 
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ing of a more or less formal nature, and one 
out of four that she will do more formal kinds. 
From the voluntary comments, it is evident 
that Mount Holyoke graduates generally are 
very active in community affairs, and that many 
of them did not foresee, when they were in 
college, how much speaking they would be 
called upon to do. A large number stated that 
women need a course in public speaking. Others, 
stated that voice training is important. The 
study of parliamentary procedure and other 
kinds of preparation for participating in meet- 
ings were also suggested. Housewives and 
mothers, especially, seem to need such prepara- 
tion, as they are likely to do more than an 
average amount of informal speaking. 
Apparently students who major in languages, 
historical subjects or psychology are more likely 
to become public speakers than are students 
who major in mathematics or physical sciences. 
Respondents who had taken speech courses in 
college and extra-curricular 
speech activities reported more public speak- 
ing in adult life than respondents who had 


also engaged in 


done neither of those things or only one of 
them. 

The writer concludes that students at Mount 
Holyoke College should be required to take a 
course in speech before graduation, and that 
such a course should deal chiefly with the in- 
formal types of public speaking, extemporane- 
ous and impromptu talks, group discussion and 
the conduct of meetings, with auxiliary train- 
ing in effective use of the voice, and instruction 
with reference to the problems of pronunciation 
and_ stagefright. 


Trauernicht, Maxine. The Life and Work of 
Charles Henry Woolbert. U. of Wisconsin. 
Charles Henry Woolbert has been quite gen- 

erally regarded as an outstanding teacher of 
speech and. as a significant contributor to speech 
education. The purposes of this study are to 
present a biography, to provide reviews of all 
that Woolbert wrote and a critical evaluation 
of it; to assemble and supply original Woolbert 
materials not previously available; to furnish 
evidence as to the nature of Woolbert’s main 
beliefs; to indicate in what areas his contribu- 
tions lie; and to ascertain to what degree his 
philosophy has become a part of what is being 
taught today. 

articles about Woolbert 


Theses and were 


surveved. Letters written to some of 


Woolbert’s 


were 


students and former colleagues. 


Transcripts of Woolbert’s academic records and 
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descriptions of courses taught by him were 
obtained. Conferences were held with Wool- 
bert’s widow and with others who knew him 
personally. Pictures, documents and unpub- 
lished manuscripts were gathered. The corre- 
spondence between Weaver and Woolbert, con- 
sisting of almost three hundred letters, was 
studied. All of Woolbert’s articles and books 
were reviewed; the books were analyzed. 

Following the biographical material, there 
are presented: a description of Woolbert’s per- 
sonality; a brief discussion of speech educa- 
tion during his time; information concerning 
him as a teacher, as a speaker, reader, leader in 
the Speech Association, and as a writer. The 
appendix contains a collection of fourteen un- 
published manuscripts, letters, and other perti- 
nent materials. 

During his career of twenty-nine years, the 
productiveness of Woolbert’s scholarship was 
extraordinary. Besides publishing three books 
and revisions of two of them, twenty-nine ar- 
ticles, numerous book reviews and editorials, he 
was active in the Speech Association, serving as 
President, as Editor of the Quarterly Journal 
of Speech for three years and as a member of 
important committees. These activities were in 
addition to schedule of 
classes, coaching debate teams, directing plays, 


teaching a _ heavy 
and participating in campus and civic organiza- 
tions. 

It is significant that he was capable of and 
interested in teaching many different phases ot 
speech: debate, drama, fundamentals, interpre- 
tation, speech education, public address, speech 
correction and psychology of speech. Testimony 
indicates that he employed the exploratory or 
probing method and the pragmatic approach 
in his classrooms. One of his greatest contribu- 
tions was the application of the precepts of 
behavioristic psychology to speech. 

In all of his writing and teaching, certain 
major ideas recur and many of them have be- 
come recognized elements in present day 
speech education. He taught that whatever a 
man does, he does with his whole body and 
that a speaker consists of body, voice, language, 
and thought. He introduced into speech educa- 
tion the principle of empathy. His argument 
that “stirring up thought” is better phrasing 
than “carrying thought” is convincing. He 
emphasized a systematic approach to the study 
of speech, and devised systems for the teaching 
of interpretation, the elements of vocal pro- 
duction and _ persuasion. He _ insisted that 
analysis and self-criticism are basic to improve- 


ment. Other main tenets are set forth in the 
thesis. 


Wilson, George Pickett, Jr. A History of 
Speech Education at the University of 
Virginia, 1825-1953. Columbia U. 


Thomas Jefferson, the founder of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, held surprisingly modern 
and valid views on many areas in the present- 
day field of speech. In accordance with his plans 
for the curriculum, speech was one of the sub- 
jects taught in 1825, when the 
opened. Rhetoric and 


institution 
belles-lettres, oratory, 
dramatic literature, philology, elocution, and 
the physics of sound and hearing were taught 
as academic subjects. The primary medium of 
practical speech training from 1825 to 1874 was 
the literary societies, of which there were more 
than twenty-three. They dominated University 
life, and the majority of the students took an 
active part in the speaking activities, which were 
many and varied. 

From 1875 to 1895 numerous professional, 
social, and student-activity clubs arose that pro- 
vided opportunities for informal speaking. The 
amount of speech taught in the classes increased, 
and the literary societies, though reduced in 
number and debilitated, continued to provide 
the primary avenue of formal training in 
speaking. 

From 1896 to 1915 speech became an integral 
part of the curriculum when courses in public 
speaking were introduced in both the College 
and in the School of Law, and when the first 
full-time teacher of speech was employed. The 
University encouraged student-speaking organi- 
zations, and increased its sponsorship of public 
lectures and speeches. 

During the years 1916 to 1940 a strong cur- 
ricular and co-curricular program in drama 
developed. Although students participated in 
plays during the early days of the University, it 
was not until the 1920’s that they became more 
strongly interested and active, and created a 
number of new and energetic dramatic organi- 
zations. The most active and successful of these 
was the Virginia Plavers, which was organized 
in 1924, and recognized in 1928 as the official 
University producing agency for the new Di- 
vision of Dramatic Art of the Fine Arts School. 
The first courses in theatre art emphasized play- 
writing and play production. The number of 
courses in dramatic art increased in the 1990's. 
During this period in forensics there was a 
renaissance of the two remaining literary so- 
cieties, an increased student interest in inter- 
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collegiate speaking contests, and the organiza- 
tion of a number of political associations that 
offered opportunities for speaking. 

From 1941 to 1953 there was a rapid growth 
in speech, both in the curriculum and in the 
co-curricular activities. Work in speech correc- 
tion was begun in 1941; an undergraduate major 
in speech was established in 1942; and in 1946 
the work in speech and drama was administered 
through a new, combined Department of Speech 
and Drama, and work in radio and television 
was introduced. added 
in 1945, and by 1952 programs were offered lead- 
ing to the Master of Arts, the Master of Educa- 
tion, and the Doctorate of Education degrees. 


Graduate courses were 


In 1953 the Department moved into new, mod- 


ern, and more commodious quarters, which pro- 


vided further opportunities for 
courses and services to the University and to 


the state. 


growth in 


The following factors influenced the develop- 
ment of the speech program at the University 
of Virginia: (1) Thomas Jefferson’s ideas on 
speech and his encouragement of speech; (2) 
The 
and society; (3) The speaking abilities of nu- 
merous faculty members; 


characteristic traits of Southern culture 
(4) The encourage- 
ment of some of the faculty members; (5) Na- 
tional and international events; (6) Demands 
of students and Virginia citizens; (7) Desires of 
certain speech professors to keep the University 
abreast of the developments in other univer- 


sities. 

















AN EXPERIMENT IN OPEN CIRCUIT TELEVISION 


INSTRUCTION IN THE BASIC COURSE 
IN ORAL INTERPRETATION 


THEODORE CLEVENGER, JR. and MARTIN T. COBIN 
University of Illinois 


PURPOSE 

URING the second semester of the 

academic year 1957-58, the open 
circuit television facilities of WILL-TV 
were used in the teaching of the basic 
course in oral interpretation at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Previous experimenta- 
tion at various institutions has indicated 
that instruction by means of TV 
is roughly comparable in effectiveness to 
instruction by more conventional meth- 
ods.1. However, no experiment has been 
published to date which establishes the 
applicability of this generalization to a 
course in oral interpretation. 

The Illinois program was undertaken 
(1) to 
achieve first-hand experience in adapting 
TV to the specific characteristics of the 


with several specific objectives: 


local course; (2) to explore the possibil- 
ity of utilizing TV as a means of making 
more effective use of the experienced 
teacher. In large universities, multi-sec- 
tion courses are often staffed by graduate 
assistants with varying degrees of train- 
ing and teaching experience. This is the 
case in the interpretation course at IIli- 
nois. To maintain standards of instruc- 
tion at as high a level as possible, an 
effort must be made to provide students 
in the course with a significant learning 
experience which is not dependent up- 
on the random factors of scheduling. 
That is, the student enrolled in a 
course taught by an inexperienced grad- 


1 National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters, Educational Television Research Fact 
Sheet Service, Series I: The Effectiveness of 
Television (as a Teaching Tool), February 21, 
1955- 


uate assistant should, if possible, re- 
ceive as effective instruction as the stu- 
dent enrolled in a course taught by an 
experienced member of the full-time 
faculty. Television provides one means 
of bringing to the students of inexperi- 
enced graduate assistants certain con- 
tributions from the experienced teacher. 

This posed a_ significant question. 
Could an experienced teacher employ 
TV, in coordination with the efforts of 
graduate assistants functioning as class- 
room instructors, to provide instruction 
as effective as that offered by experienced 
teachers using conventional methods? 
The program reported in this paper 
sought to answer this question. 


PROCEDURE 

Three sections of the basic course in 
oral interpretation were taught with the 
use of television and can be designated 
as the experimental or TV sections. Four 
sections were taught in the conventional 
manner by full-time members of the reg- 
ular faculty and can be designated as 
the control or regular sections. 

Four different staff members were in- 
volved as teachers of the regular sections, 
two of them instructors, two of them full 
professors, each of them with considera- 
ble experience in teaching this particu- 
lar course. Although the various sections 
of this course are normally coordinated 
by adherence to a common syllabus, the 
teachers of the control sections were en- 
couraged to teach the course in whatever 
manner seemed most effective to them. 


These factors, plus the use of a fifth fac- 
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ulty member as the television instructor, 
introduced variables which limit the gen- 
eral applicability of the results but make 
the findings much more realistically 
meaningful within the specific situation 
which exists at I]linois. 

The TV teaching techniques employed 
warrant a full discussion, but are not es- 
sential to the present analysis.’ 

The TV sections were taught in a se- 
quence of units. Each unit consisted of 
formal lectures, a demonstration cri- 
tique, and a round of student exercises 
in interpretative reading. Lectures were 
presented by the TV instructor and re- 
ceived by means of TV sets placed in the 
classrooms. Demonstration critiques in- 
volved careful criticism by the TV in- 
structor of readings given by one student 
from each of the TV sections. The read- 
ings and critiques were viewed by all 
students on The 
round of reading exercises was arranged 
so that two-thirds of each class read in 
the classroom with the TV set off. One- 
third read on TV and received criticism 
from the TV instructor while the re- 
mainder of the class looked on by means 
of the TV set. 
the use of printed commentary super- 
imposed upon the picture of the student 
presenting the exercise. In the course of 
the semester, each student read twice 
from the TV studio and five times in the 
classroom before his classmates and class- 
room instructor. 


the classroom sets. 


TV criticism included 


The student’s grade was dependent up- 
on the evaluations of his classroom in- 
structor. Evaluation by the TV instruc- 
tor was designed to orient the graduate 
assistant as well as the students enrolled 
in the course. 


2 Martin Cobin, “Utilizing Television in the 
Interpretation Program,’ The Speech Teacher, 
VIII (January, 1959), 31-36. 
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MEASUREMENTS 


The writers assumed that teaching ef- 
fectiveness could best be measured 
through analysis of student improve- 
ment. Even so, not all of the aspects in 
which a student might be expected to 
improve during a course in oral inter- 
pretation are readily measurable. Leav- 
ing these important intangibles aside, 
four areas of expected improvement did 
allow quantitative measurement: critical 
ability, knowledge of the general content 
of oral interpretation theory, ability to 
interpret prose orally, and ability to in- 
terpret poetry orally. 

The measurements of improvement in 
critical ability entailed special problems 
in analysis and will be presented else- 
where. This paper presents the outcomes 
of the experiment in terms of reading 
ability and knowledge of content. 
Content knowl- 
edge was tested by means of a “General 
Content Test,” constructed for the pur- 


General content test. 


poses of this experiment. It was recog- 
nized that, even within a single institu- 
tion, the content of courses in interpre- 
tation might vary appreciably from one 
experienced faculty member to another. 
It was assumed, however, that there ex- 
ists a body of subject-matter concerning 
oral interpretation which all teachers of 
interpretation would agree is essential to 
the course. If sections taught by individ- 
ual instructors in different ways were to 
be compared on content knowledge, they 
must be tested on their grasp of this gen- 
eral content. 

As the first step in constructing a gen- 
eral content test for oral interpretation, 
Form A, a list of 162 true-false questions, 
was composed and distributed to five ex- 
perienced teachers of oral interpretation 
at four universities in four different parts 
of the country. They were asked to indi- 
cate any items which they felt should not 
be included on a general content test for 
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oral interpretation. Items drawing nega- 
tive votes were discarded. 

The next step was to administer the 
remaining items, Form B, as a part of 
the final examination to a group of 61 
students drawn from three sections of 
the basic course at the University of Ili- 
nois, and to perform an item analysis. 
Bi-serial correlations of each item with 
total test scores were performed, and all 
items with Bi-serial correlations of less 
than +.240 were discarded. 

This left 74 items, which were admin- 
istered as Form C in the experiment 
proper. All students in both the TV and 
control groups took the test at the begin- 
ning and again at the end of the semes- 
ter. The scores on these tests provided 
the measure of content knowledge. 

Rating of readers. Interpretation abil- 
ity was tested by means of tape record- 
ings of identical material made by each 
student at the beginning and at the end 
of the semester. These recordings were 
presented in random order to a group of 
seven graduate students doing advanced 
work in interpretation, in such a manner 
that the judges could not know whether 
a given reading were a pre- or post-re- 
cording, or whether a given student were 
a TV or control subject. Each judge 
rated each reading on a seven-point rat- 
ing scale of effectiveness, and the sum of 
the seven ratings constituted the measure 
of interpretation ability employed in this 
experiment. 


RESULTS 

Prose reading. For each student, the 
total judges’ rating on the prose record- 
ing made initially was subtracted from 
the total judges’ rating on that made at 
the end of the semester. This difference 
might be considered an “improvement 
score,” a positive value of which indi- 
cates improvement in prose reading abil- 
ity. To facilitate computation, scores 


were coded by adding 2 to each. Means 
and variances of coded scores of the TV 
and control groups appear in Table 1. 











TABLE 1 
SUMMARY OF DATA FOR PROSE READING 
TV Control 
Subjects 40 56 
Mean 24.03 22.46 
Variance 21.06 46.94 








A difference of 1.57 points was noted 
in favor of the TV group. Before testing 
for the significance of difference between 
mean improvement of the two groups, 
the large difference between the variances 
suggested a test for homogeneity of vari- 
ance. This test produced an F of 2.229 
which, with 55 and gg degrees of free- 
dom, is associated with a probability less 
than .o1.* This renders the assumption 
of homogeneity of variance untenable, 
and calls for a departure from the usual 
method of computation. While an exact 
method of testing for significance is not 
available in the absence of homogeneity 
of variance, Edwards outlines a method 
which gives approximately the same re- 
sults.4 

The first step is to compute a critical 
value of t at the desired confidence level. 
In the present instance, ¢,,, = 1.9854. 
If the ¢ obtained for these data exceeds 
1.9854, it is possible to conclude that 
there is a significant difference between 
the means. The obtained ¢ in this case 
was 1.3440. Thus, the difference of 1.57 
scale points in mean improvement in 
prose reading between the TV and con- 
trol groups was not significant at the .o5 
level. 

Poetry reading. For each student, the 
total judges’ rating on the poetry record- 
ing made at the beginning of the semes- 
ter was subtracted from the total judges’ 


3 Allen L. Edwards, Experimental Design in 
Psychological Research (New York: Rinehart & 
Company, 1950) pp. 164-165. 

4 Tbid, pp. 167-169. 








rating on that made at the end of the se- 
mester. Again, 20 points was added to 
each of these improvement scores to facil- 
itate computation. Means and variances 


of the TV and control groups appear in 
Table 2. 











TABLE 2 
SUMMARY OF DATA FOR POETRY READING 
TV Control 
Subjects 40 56 
Mean 24.78 24.96 
Variance 25.53 24.00 








Whereas a small discrepancy in favor 
of the TV groups was noted in the pre- 
vious analysis, the analysis of poetry in- 
terpretation reveals a small difference in 
favor of the control subjects. Again the 
test for homogeneity of variance was per- 
formed, revealing an F of 1.064, not sig- 
nificant at the .o5 level. Having estab- 
lished homogeneity of variance, a typical 
t-test was performed, resulting in a ¢ of 
.0360, clearly not significant at the .o5 
probability level.° 

Content test. Due to data collection 
methods, it was impossible to use im- 
provement scores on the general con- 
tent test. 
difference 


However, 
in mean 
on the pretest, a test of significance 
performed on the posttest might be ex- 


if no significant 


scores was noted 


pected to reveal any difference in im- 
provement between the two groups. 

A summary of data comparing the TV 
group with the control group on the pre- 
test appears in Table 3.° 

The test for homogeneity of variance 
revealed an F of 1.3297 which, for 65 
and 48 degrees of freedom is not signi- 
ficant at the .o5 level. This permitted a 


5 Tbid, pp. 150-152. 

6 The difference in N resulted from the in- 
ability of nine experimental and ten control 
subjects to record either pre- or post-semester 
readings because of health conditions which 
would have seriously impaired the quality of 
the recordings. 
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TABLE 3 ' 
SUMMARY OF DATA FOR PRETEST OF 
GENERAL CONTENT 











TV Control 
Subjects 49 66 
Mean 51.43 51.85 
Variance 48.55 36.51 








regular t-test for significance of the small 
difference between the means in favor 
of the control group. The obtained ¢ of 
.3350 Was not significant at the .o5 level. 

This finding of non-significance per- 
mits the assumption that the two groups 
were randomly drawn from the same 
population with respect to mean initial 
knowledge of general content. This in 
turn permits an evaluation of the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the two methods 
(TV and control) of imparting such 
knowledge, on the basis of the posttest 
alone. 

A summary of data comparing the TV 
group with the control group on the 
posttest appears in Table 4. 

TABLE 4 


SUMMARY OF DATA FOR POSTTEST OF 
GENERAL CONTENT 











TV Control 
Subjects 19 66 
Mean 50.55 55-42 
Variance 38.73 5-31 








The test for homogeneity of variance 
revealed an F of 7.2940, significant be- 
yond the .o5 level. As in the case of the 
first analysis, this calls for the approxi- 
mation method for testing significance of 
difference between the means. 


For these data, the critical value of 
t.,, = 2.665. The ¢ actually obtained was 
4.4053, a figure well in excess of that 
required for significance at the .o1 level 
of probability. We may reject the hypo- 
thesis of no difference with considerable 
confidence, and conclude that the TV 
group did improve significantly more 
than the control group in knowledge of 
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the general content of oral interpreta- 
tion theory. 

This finding of a significant difference 
should be interpreted with considerable 
caution. It should be borne in mind that 
this was a general content test, and that 
students in all control and TV sections 
no doubt gained much knowledge not 
covered by any part of the measure em- 
ployed here. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Three sections of the basic course in 
oral interpretation at the University of 
Illinois, taught by a method employing 
open-circuit television, and four sections 
of the same course taught by face-to-face 
methods, were compared with respect 
to student improvement in oral reading 
of poetry, oral reading of prose, and 
content of the 


knowledge of general 


course. Television lectures, demonstra- 
tions and critiques by an experienced 
faculty member were coordinated with 
classroom instruction by graduate assist- 
ants in the TV sections. The control sec- 
tions were taught by experienced faculty 
members in whatever manner each con- 
sidered most effective. The purpose of 
the experiment was to determine 
whether the two methods would produce 
comparable results. The findings were: 

1. There was a small but not signifi- 
cant difference in mean improvement in 
oral reading of prose in favor of the TV 
group. 

2. There was a slight ‘but not signifi- 
cant difference in mean improvement in 
oral reading of poetry in favor of the 
control group. 

3. There was a large and significant 
difference in mean improvement in 
knowledge of general content in favor 
of the TV group. 

Together, these findings indicate that, 
at least in terms of the variables con- 
sidered in‘ this experiment, it was possi- 
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ble to conduct a course via TV using 
largely graduate assistant instructors, 
which was at least as effective as face-to- 
face teaching conducted by experienced 
faculty members. 


THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS 

The applicability of the results of this 
study is limited by the number of un- 
controlled variables. The similarity of 
the results obtained in the experimental 
and control groups does not necessarily 
establish an equal degree of effectiveness 
in television and conventional instruc- 
tion. There is no reason to assume that 
any weakness or strength inherent in 
television or in conventional instruction 
was compensated for by a significant 
difference in teaching ability on the part 
of any one or more of the instructors 
involved. The possibility of this, how- 
ever, cannot be ruled out by any aspect 
of the procedure followed. Although this 
may be considered a weakness in the 
study, it seems to be a more realistic 
approach to the actualities of multi-sec- 
tion course offerings. We should be able 
to assume that any course offering on 
TV will reflect a thorough-going effort 
to make maximum use of this instruc- 
tional medium. We should be able to 
assume, also, that the selection of anv 
teacher to do the TV instruction will 
be based upon this teacher's effectiveness 
in this particular medium. Finally, we 
should be able to assume that any ex- 
nerienced teacher will work most effec- 
tively if he handles his conventional 
class in the manner he desires. Within 
the framework of these assumptions, we 
can safely assert that a large number of 
educational institutions can readily 
duplicate the situation which existed at 
Illinois. This clearly implies an affirma- 
tive answer to the question posed at the 
beginning of this report. An experienced 
teacher can employ TV, in coordination 
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with the efforts of graduate assistants 
functioning as classroom instructors, and 
provide instruction in oral interpreta- 
tion as effective as that offered by ex- 
perienced teachers using conventional 
methods. This affirmative answer, of 


course, is based on the acceptance of im- 
provement in reading ability and gen- 
eral course content knowledge as ade- 
quate criteria of instructional effective- 


ness. The implication has significance to 
any department confronted with the task 
of using higher and higher percentages 
of relatively inexperienced teachers in 
its interpretation courses. The total 
study would also appear to have a par- 
ticular pertinence to teachers and ad- 
ministrators confronting similar prob- 
lems in other speech skills 
courses. 


service 








